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Mr. President and Brethren of the Minstry: 

It is a great pleasure and honor to have a chance of 
meeting with the alumni of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion and to confer with you for a little while about those 
things that concern our ministry of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. 

We are all thinking night and day about one great sub- 
ject, about the war and its bearings, its influence, its ulti- 
mate effects upon all sides of our life. It would be rash 
for anyone as yet to prophesy anything about what is 
coming after it with any degree of confidence. There are 
people who are quite sure, but for most of us much is still 
hidden in the mystery of the mind of God. If therefore 
I speak on the subject of The War and Christian The- 
ology, it is not with any intention of attempting to outline 
a new theology, a post-bellum construction of Christian- 
ity. I shall attempt something much more humble in this 
conference with you this morning. 

Undoubtedly, we can remember the past, we can re- 
view the way in which we preached down to August 1, 
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1914. Perhaps we can remember the books we most read, 
the subjects that fascinated us at our ministerial gather- 
ings and discussions, the questions that seemed most im- 
portant in our theological class-rooms down to that year 
of grace and disgrace. 

And perhaps remembering that past, outlining its 
main features for ourselves we can then ask ourselves how 
the fact of the war and the main characteristics of the 
situation today bear upon that view of the universe, which 
we call theology, and which we held down to that date. 

Sir Gilbert Murray, in that very interesting little vol- 
ume of essays, Faith, War, and Policy, says: ‘‘Changes 
have assuredly been wrought in the minds of all thought- 
ful people throughout Europe by the experiences of these 
three shattered years.’’ The years are more than three 
now and more things have been shattered by them. What 
effect has this shattering process had—I will not say on 
the outward organization and activity of the Chureh— 
but upon its inward life, upon the great subjects with 
which it is concerned? 

Iam going to assume that if the world is reconstructed 
outwardly, if thoughtful people, as Sir Gilbert Murray 
says, are driven to think differently all over the civilized 
world about the fundamental facts of human experience, 
there is going to be a great effect produced upon our reli- 
gious thinking. We ministers ought to make up our minds 
to that. We ought not to imagine that what we said and 
thought before August, 1914, is going to tell in exactly 
the same way upon the people of tomorrow, for they are 
changing in their points of view. If they are changing in 
their topics of interest, if the atmosphere of our congre- 
gations has been altered by this tremendous cataclysm, 
then it is utterly impossible that we should use the same 
phrases, and that we should be concerned with the same 
subjects in the same proportions in which we were con- 
cerned with them before. This statement suggests some 
of the lines of thought that I wish to bring before you. 
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First of all, I am going to ask, What was the direction 
and main character of the popular theology, what was 
the direction and character of most of the preaching, say, 
in New England, before the war? In the second place, I 
am going to ask, What effect is the fact of the war going 
to produce upon that way of thinking and of preaching. 

I used to say before the war that what struck me very 
much about our theological thought was its effort to gain 
smoothness and easiness of outline and expression. Lord 
Bacon had a famous saying, that in philosophy as in the- 
ology many things must be ‘‘left abrupt’’. In his day 
they were content to leave them abrupt in theology, and 
he warned philosophers that they also must leave many 
things abrupt. This word, ‘‘abrupt’’, did not sound pret- 
ty, it is not musical, and the thought is not very harmoni- 
ous or musical. We do not like to be confronted with 
great abrupt precipices or great gulfs in our thinking. 
We wanted things in our theology, in our religious life, 
in our church work as smooth, as easy, as a modern ma- 
chine with all its joints well fitted together, well oiled, and 
all driven by some unseen power that was always supply- 
ing the energy. This was our ideal of church life as it 
was our ideal of modern machines. Our ideal of great 
efficient business had expanded into a picture of the world 
as the business house of God, the factory of the Eternal. 
We were transferring to our view of the universe these 
conceptions of easiness and smoothness of outline with 
which we were made familiar as the tests of efficiency in 
our daily life. And our desire for this smoothness and 
easiness, where there should be nothing abrupt, made us 
dislike anything that could be termed mysterious. If the- 
ology presented us with a great mystery, we sought in 
some way or other for something which would reduce the 
mystery, something that would make it quite simple. If 
the psychologists could give us a phrase that explained 
the thing from the psychological point of view, it seemed 
to us that the great achievement had been attained, our 
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mystery was dissolved and presented to us in a nutshell. 
Their explanation that conversion takes place normally 
in adolescence had made the thing perfectly obvious, 
smooth, easy, there was nothing forbidding nor abrupt in 
it. And the world was happy if we only could get rid of 
mystery and stop preaching our abruptnesses and get 
away from those great abysses that horrify the imagina- 
tion of a gently-tutored modern mind. There were cer- 
tain directions in which men looked for the key, for the 
fundamental principles on which the whole history of our 
world, on which the progress of mankind should rest, by 
which these should be explained. 

In the first place, of course, the great word evolution 
was used to describe the course of history. History was 
looked upon as a continuous process. And if you asked 
what a continuous process is, if a man wanted one word 
instead of two words as a description of a continuous 
process, that word was evolution. 

Now, as one who believes profoundly in the duenien 
of evolution—the right doctrine, of course!—I want to 
say that the supreme thing in Se to the doctrine of 
evolution was the picture that was formed of it as a pro- 
cess of gradual expansion from within. It was the pic- 
ture of a tree growing from the seed that dominated the 
imagination of the scientific, and would-be scientific, 
thinkers down to the other day. Within the seed the 
whole tree is contained. The seed springs into the shoot, 
the shoot into the small plant, the plant grows up into 
the young tree, and that into the oak. And the oak tree, 
in turn, bears seeds. And so evolution was conceived of 
as the original planting of some kind of a material seed, 
out of which the whole universe has grown. People who 
were talking, as they thought, scientifically, were really 
resorting to poetry when they said that in the original 
molten mass of our world all life, all the history of man, 
all his idealism and his spiritual life were contained; al- 
ready they were all there by implication. 
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I have never had any patience with that if it were 
called science or philosophy or real thinking. It was 
poetry, and I do not think very good even at that. It 
seemed poetical to see the great in the little, to translate 
the spiritual and make it real for us in terms of the mate- 
rial, to unite the symbol of historic fact with the ideals 
of spiritual ambition. These are the efforts of poetry. 
Certainly it was not scientific, for there is no sense in 
which we can speak scientifically of life being contained 
actually within the great molten mass. To say that all 
the ideals and dreams of mankind are already contained 
within that molten mass may be called ‘‘poesy’’, but it is 
better, out of deference to truth, to call it nonsense. The 
thing cannot be translated into scientific terms without 
showing the absence of science in phraseology of that 
kind. 

Indeed, it is a strange fact that a great many of our 
public writers and a great many of our ministers—I do 
not say yours, but ours—a great many of the lecturers, 
especially to ladies’ clubs—I think some of them come to 
Boston—had that conception of the evolution of the uni- 
verse. It described it so beautifully, so charmingly, so 
attractively. It was so smooth, so easy to say that the 
history of our world is the history of the evolution of the 
seed, the evolution of the seed from the molten mass to 
the modern poet, painter, dreamer, lecturer. The thing 
could be used as a sort of sketch, futurist fashion. You 
knew there was a picture, you could not give it a name, 
but you called it evolution. 

As one read these outpourings of enthusiasm and opti- 
mism, one felt continually that this was what one was 
confronted with. It was a most annoying atmosphere to 
try to look through. It was so full of haze, so full of 
golden light, so full of enthusiastic elements that you 
were prevented from seeing the abrupt and eternal things 
by that way of talking. If everything evolves, then man’s 
moral and spiritual nature is evolved from within. The 
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primitive man contained Shakespeare, the primitive man 
contained St. Augustine, the primitive man contained by 
implication—he was the seed—contained all the saints, 
all the prophets of all the ages that have succeeded. One 
of the difficulties is the fact that it contained the Kaiser 
also. 

Now, as applied to the spiritual life, the conception 
of evolution became linked with another fundamental 
principle, or ideal. And that also was very influential in 
New England and spread over the whole of America, 
namely, the doctrine of the immanence of God. This doc- 
trine was pictured as being the corollary of the scientific 
idea of evolution. If evolution is the gradual unfolding 
of the resources of ‘‘an infinite and eternal fountain of 
energy from which all things proceed’’, then the religious 
mind coming to contemplate that, says, How am I to ex- 
plain that situation? Mr. Herbert Spencer explains it in 
terms of evolution by using the one word, energy. In any 
case, that is the only word he uses for the ultimate origin 
of all things, energy. They have all unfolded in that mar- 
velous way in which he pictures it to us in the First Prin- 
ciples. They all sprang from that ‘‘fountain of energy’’. 
But now, when we who are religious people and devotees 
of idealistic philosophy, when we come to look at that uni- 
verse, we want another phrase than energy. The one 
word consecrated by long centuries of usage is the word 
God. That is to say, there is something we must speak of 
(like Eucken) as eternal or spiritual life, and we sum it 
all up in the name, God. And we insist that this name, 
God, includes the whole evolutionary process. The un- 
folding of the immanent, not energy, but God. The old 
God was transcendent, away in the distant heavens, the 
real God is immanent, unfolding in the working through 
all the processes of nature, through all the successive 
steps of ‘time. 

Now this description of the immanence of God is a 
profound truth when well guarded, a most vital truth 
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when its partiality is not merely acknowledged but used, 
taken account of in the actual working out of your system. 
‘This doctrine of the immanence of God when combined 
with the doctrine of evolution gave the main direction to 
a great many theological speculations. 

For example, it was quite easy with these two funda- 
mental principles in hand, to go to the Bible and, with 
the assistance of higher criticism, to get from within, as 
it were, the process of the growth of the Hebrew religion. 
The Hebrew religion was a gradual self-discovery of the 
Hebrew people. The Hebrew spirit was peculiar, there 
was a racial difference implanted in them in the ordinary 
mysteries of life that made that seed different from an- 
other seed. The Hebrew spirit, however you account for 
its origin, was an unfolding, a learning to read interna- 
tional relations and national calamities and triumphs in 
terms of morality, and so learning, as it were, through its 
discovery of morality to see the character of Jehovah, 
whom it spoke of as its God. The development of the 
Hebrew religion is to be conceived of as the evolving of 
the seed of spiritual life that somehow had become char- 
acteristic of that people. 

You can see how many very earnest and illuminating 
exhibitions of the Old Testament religion could be given 
from that point of view, which never named the word 
revelation except as a self-manifestation of the Hebrew 
spirit, which never spoke of any act of God except in that 
deep, original immanent manner which makes Him work 
in everything, even in the molten mass. This also is a 
poet’s dream which does not speak of revelation or divine 
action in relation to that marvelous story. It is the evo- 
lution of the Hebrew religion in terms of the lower type 
of evolution and not in terms of the higher type, which 
IT trust after the war will become more clearly understood. 

That was the effect on our thinking, with the result 
that sometimes it got into our pulpit and people heard. 
men lecture on the Psalms or Prophets, who did not say a 
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word that was not true, but who omitted all the things 
that they wanted to believe. It was not that the preacher 
was incompetent to lay the scholarly situation before 
them, but that he had forgotten or never learned how to 
tell the story so that the people should feel that it was 
guided by God. And that is what you are required to 
give some way or other, the fact of God’s action, if you 
are to give religion. But when it has all to be described 
or expressed in terms of evolutionary processes of an 1m- 
manent God, the action of God never becomes real, never 
becomes potent either for the preacher or the congrega- 
tion. This is one illustration. 

Another illustration of course is the effect of these 
two fundamental principles upon the study of the person 
of Christ. Here also we must take account of that 
esthetic dislike of the abrupt that characterized all of 
us down to 1914, an esthetic mood through which our 
generation was passing. A great many of us who were 
talking in terms of science were really romanticists of a 
naturalistic type rather than of the older idealistic type. 
The effect of that method of thinking and speaking was 
to demand a reconstruction of the person of Christ. Now 
the original characteristic doctrine of the Church, the one 
which was accepted by all the great denominations, which 
insisted upon teaching the deity of Christ, His divinity 
in the true sense of the word divinity, always implied that 
there was something new in history, that something has | 
entered into the life of man that was not there before 
when He appeared. However gently the story is told, and 
it is told with marvelous gentleness in the Gospels—the 
sweetness, the courtliness, the gentleness of the story of 
the appearance of the Son of God, of the advent of the 
Son of Mary !—the result is that you are confronted with 
an event, an act of God, which nothing less than the word 
miracle really describes. You are now confronted with 
the mystery of a new type, equal to any of the funda- 
mental mysteries of nature and human history. You are 
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confronted with something tremendous and abrupt. It 
is the coming of God in one human personality into the 
history of humanity. That is the old doctrine. 

If a man comes to this event determined to think in 
terms of that evolution which I have described, and to 
think it through, as ‘he would say, in terms of a God that 
is immanent, if His immanence so occupies the imagina- 
tion of the thinker that His transcendence is a mere empty 
term, and its use a kindly nod of the head to a past dig- 
nity, if a man comes to think it through under those two 
principles, he will find himself driven to tell the story of 
Jesus without those two things which Strauss described 
as the very essence of the Christian position: First, that 
He was divine and, second, that a miracle happened. 
Now, if a man takes a naturalistic evolution and the ideal- 
istic meaning of the divine seriously and then goes to 
the study of the Gospels—whether he acknowledges it or 
not, whether he becomes fully conscious of it or not until 
the thing is achieved—he will be bound to try to explain 
the Gospels in terms of a humanity that is divine only 
poetically, in terms of a philosophy of history that admits 
nothing divine into human history except what was there 
all the time. And, of course, there will be no place for 
anything like miraculous acts of a divine will in such a 
course of thought. 

It was from that general point of view that the whole 
hundred years of critical examination of the life of Jesus 
in Germany was conducted. American and British schol- 
ars have lived through it in a much shorter time, say thirty 
or forty years, because in Germany most of the funda- 
mental work had already been done and the conclusions 
tried out. And what was the result of the whole thing? 
The effort had been to create, what in Germany they 
called, the Liberal Jesus, that is, the picture of Jesus as 
a man of religious genius and moral enthusiasm, who cap- 
tured the imagination and fired the devotion of his stu- 
dents, his disciples, one whose name became for them 
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identified with whatever name or names of the divine 
they got from other sources. A kind of syncretism had 
taken place in the minds of the first Christian leaders, a 
gathering together of ideals from different sources which 
resulted ina picture of Jesus as a divine being, a heaven- 
ly emperor, a lord who had come to save mankind by his 
great prowess and his great authority. 

Now, that general conception of Jesus captured a great 
many people. And I am examining myself when I say 
that many of us who had never wholly surrendered to it, 
yet found it extremely difficult at times to preach the 
abrupt things, to preach the old tremendous things, when 
we carried from the study to the pulpit the echoes of all 
these efforts to create a smooth, easy, humanistic, exs- 
thetic conception of the person of Jesus Christ. The 
‘‘Liberal Jesus’’ can never be made the subject of en- 
thusiastic, convinced, evangelistic preaching. 

If you want to see how widespread and how influen- 
tial this whole method was upon the writing and preach- 
ing of our day, take any list of the great publishers of 
the last ten years and find out what books they translated 
from the German, what books were brought from Eng- 
land, what books were written on the subject of Jesus 
Christ. Take this list and find out what was in all this, 
what was the general point of view characterizing the 
majority of those books, and I think you will find, I know 
you will find, that the vast majority of them come under 
the description I have just given, an effort to explain 
Jesus Ohrist in terms of naturalistic evolution, although 
they did not call it so, and in terms of the divine imma- 
nence, which means that all are divine, and Jesus special- 
ly divine only by His eminence above His brethren. This 
view enabled men sometimes to speak about Jesus Christ 
from the pulpit, as Dr. Schmidt did at the close of his 
book on ‘‘ The Prophet of Nazareth’’. Like him, they used 
language congenial in its real substance to the atmos- 
phere I have described, but whose glow and warmth came 
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from an abandoned faith, the echo of a surrendered the- 
ology of the prayers and sacred hymns of the Church. 
Sometimes these things were heard in our pulpits as well 
as read in the last chapters of books on the life of Jesus. 
They were strange tributes to the enormous practical 
value of the doctrine of the Person of Christ, which the 
substance of the sermon ignored or which the rest of the 
book was written to destroy. 

Now, one could go on to describe the effect of this 
general point of view, this effort to render our theology, 
all our religious thinking, smooth and easy, without 
abruptness, without mystery, without miraculous abysses. 
One could illustrate it by describing the effect of it all 
on the doctrine of sin, the doctrine.of conversion, the doc- 
trine of prayer, the doctrine of faith, etc. There was of 
course no fundamental element of the system of Christian 
doctrine that remained unaffected by the way in which 
these two great principles were used as the keys to ulti- 
mate truth, as the bases on which the true modern the- 
ology must rest. 

And then out in the practical life of the church, among 
the laity as ‘a whole as well as among a great many of us 
ministers, the effect of all this was to make life in the 
main line what Matthew Arnold said religion is, ‘‘ Moral- 
ity touched with emotion’’, to make life as a whole, secu- 
larity touched with emotions of the past. You know how 
in a great many of our cities, in congregations of our lit- 
tle New England towns, the educated people had lost to 
a large extent the sense of urgency, the sense of passion- 
ate devotion, the sense of immediate personal relation- 
ship to the eternal. They were full of questionings about 
everything, about immortality, about prayer, as well as 
about God and Christ. They did not like to hear sermons 
about sin, they rejoiced to read the Hibbert Journal, with 
articles like that of Dr. Brown of Aberdeen, who said that 
we ought not to preach about sin, since the people in our 
congregations never meant to be sinners, indeed, they all 
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meant to be good. That sort of thing made these journals 
very appealing, even if occasionally they had an article 
by Dr. Forsyth that seemed to knock the pins from under 
the rest of the articles. We had ethical preachers, and 
laymen who liked to talk against theology, which their 
fathers knew better than they did. All that seemed to 
make it easier for people to live contented with this world. 
Secularity touched with the higher memories of the past, 
was the characteristic note of the religion in too many 
of our churches. 

Before the war I said repeatedly to myself, and on 
occasion to others, that I did not know how, if our world 
goes on as it has been going on, if the process of history 
remains ‘as it is, how, if America grows richer and richer 
and peace societies succeed in establishing universal and 
world-wide peace, and there is never any danger of any 
catastrophe, how, if everybody is prosperous and content 
spreads to every last class, how is the eternal life to exer- 
cise any attraction? If all that is going to result in a 
gradual lifting of the world through luxury and science 
and art and wealth to a civilization made stable by the 
police and by increasing governmental care for the good 
of the people as a whole, if this is what lies in front of 
mankind, how are the people ever again going to wish for 
God? How are the people ever again to be brought face 
to face with sin? How is the world ever again to be made 
to believe in the need of the cross of Christ? What room 
or need is there for God in human nature? How are the 
people ever again to believe in prayer as an agony, as a 
struggle, as a toil of the soul? How are people ever again 
to believe in conversion as a revolution in a man’s life? 
How are men ever again to believe in those momentous 
realities that made religion of old so grand in the experi- 
ences of individuals, that made the religious life so real 
and so tremendous in the past? I often asked myself that 
question, and on more than one occasion have stated it 
publicly. It had all become so smooth, so easy, so evident, 
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the shining pathway upward in the light of the growing 
day; it was all so evident, so easy, so smooth, for man- 
kind as a whole. 

In those piping days of peace, evolution, immanence, 
the progress of man were the fundamental conceptions of 
the ultimate religion, keys to the final meaning of experi- 
ence, Christ and Christianity their best poetic expression. 
And it was all quite satisfactory as long as we felt our- 
selves to be traveling steadily, further and further away 
from the savage origins of ourselves. 

And now the savage origins have come back again! 
We are presented with the portentous, overwhelming fact 
that, not a man here and there, but a great mass of highly- 
trained men can form for themselves a theory of morality 
which is in direct defiance of everything Christian. That 
is what we are confronted with. It was a German theolo- 
gian originally who said the world might be pictured as 
a kingdom of organized evil. He did not know how pro- 
phetic he was, and he did not know how close home the 
prophecy applied. While he wrote, his emperor had just 
begun to organize this vast mass into a system of deliber- 
ately intellectualized evil which is devastating our world 
today. Take any of the fundamental doctrines of moral- 
ity, and they are systematically denied as applicable to 
the needs of the empire at this hour. What you and I 
think is right, what France and England in their instruc- 
tions concerning the art of war conceived of as essential- 
ly right, the enemy conceives of as wrong because foolish: 
Pragmatism has come home to roost. What works in war 
is right in war, must therefore be cherished and prepared 
for in times of peace. Judge of the effect of your conduct 
when your country is at war and you have discovered the 
ultimate sanction. 

‘The war is a revelation to us of the fact that human 
nature does not evolve in a natural, definite way from a 
normal life. Biology may illustrate, but it cannot ex- 
plain morality, the fundamental principles on which man’s 
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moral nature and man’s social system are being evolved. 
I believe in their evolution very thoroughly, but the prin- 
ciples of man’s moral and spiritual evolution are not the 
same as the principles of evolution that psychology deals 
with, or biology deals with, or the physicist deals with. 
Each of these spheres has its own form of evolution. Hu- 
man evolution presupposes all of them, yet brings into 
history its own characteristic principles; and they are 
expressed only in terms of personality, of moral rela- 
tions, obligations, and consequences. Our old theology 
knew them, named them, but did not know they were evo- 
lutionary. It knew the forces, named them, preached 
them, but it did not call the result an evolution. We have, 
too many of us, tried to preach the thing from below. We 
have tried to expiain man’s moral advancement from be- 
low, in terms of psychology and biology, not of religion. 
We have even tried to explain religion in terms of biology 
and psychology and not in terms of divine action. The 
result is that our explanation has been no explanation 
and by preaching it we have lost power. 

What we are going to discover after this war is that 
the war has produced a revelation of ultimate matters 
which must be reckoned with, and which will require a re- 
statement of our theology. 

Can I indicate one or two new lines of reconstruction, 
one or two of the angles at which the war fact is striking 
in already upon the thinking of the church? 

In the first place, the world is confronted afresh with 
the word sim, not as a missing of the mark, a failure in 
an experiment, a leap in the dark, which a man may be 
forgiven for having made, and for which, if he breaks his 
shin in the leap, he is rather to be pitied than condemned. 
Sin has wrecked the world. And sin is confronting the 
soldier in all the armies in this world war as a fact coming 
home to him in ‘a dreadful manner. It is not only the 
killing of the enemy, it is a whole new attitude toward 
life, a whole revelation of things that is presented to him, 
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a whole world of temptation that is opened to him, that 
comes to him in the mass, that confronts him in the mass, 
and compels him to call a spade a spade and to call sin 
sin. In the easy life of yesterday a man may have glossed 
over his sin with an easy name. Today he cannot do that; 
he knows it is sin. The world of thoughtful people are 
speaking today of sin, they are conscious of it. They 
have been awakened from lives of ease and self-indul- 
gence, material pleasure, and luxury, and confronted with 
the fundamental demands of the human soul. They are 
all asking about immortality. You cannot preach on a 
subject that your congregations are more deeply anxious 
to hear about than immortality. They want to know what 
becomes of the boys that are killed. 

And they want to know something else. The littleness 
of the world has suddenly appealed to them, the thinness 
of the world’s best gifts is seen through. The worship 
of beauty in art, the worship of luxury in the home and 
in society have been seen through. Reality has come face 
to face with them, and they want to know what the ulti- 
mate spiritual facts are. When they ask you about im- 
mortality they are asking you about the nature of the 
soul, about the concerns of the soul, about the real things 
men ought to be living for now. They are not asking the 
moral worth of post-mortem interests, they are asking 
for that view of life which a conviction about immorality 
will press home upon the conscience and will, now, while 
they are living through the agony, and after peace is es- 
tablished. They want to know about prayer. The old 
notion that it is merely communion with God, that it is 
merely sunning myself in a sun parlor, arranging the 
shades and the chair so that the sun will shine in and 
give me comfort and warmth and vitality—the sun parlor 
view of prayer is gone. Prayer in the days of agony and 
bloodshed, days of the world’s great sin, prayer in the 
days when horror is gripping the souls of men, prayer is 
something tremendously different from that. Men and 
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women want to know what prayer really is, and how they 
are to pray and whether prayer is a real power, which 
makes history for the individual and the community. 
You cannot preach on anything that will mean more to 
your people than on a life of prayer. For God’s sake, do 
not make it easy or smooth—the mere subjective com- 
munion with one’s miserable self, or one’s deeper self. 
That so-called deeper self is even more unworthy of com- 
munion than the miserable self that is on the surface, for 
the deeper self made the surface self, and the deeper self 
in cowardly fashion hides behind the veil, and you cannot 
talk with him at all. What we want is the living self, the 
communion of the deeper self and the surface self, in one 
conscious will, with God directly and consciously, abrupt- 
ly. We want to make that real. 

We want to make the great doctrine of Christ real. 
Why do the Germans, when they wish to murder men, 
sometimes crucify them? Why do nations, if they wish 
to symbolize the blessed service of wounded men, use the 
Red Cross? Why do poets and essayists, who seem out- 
side the circle of Christian faith, when they refer to a 
young man who has died, fall back on biblical language, 
and say, He gave his life for us; he made the great sacri- 
fice for me; he saved others, himself he cannot save? 
Why is it that on the battlefield, in academic seclusion, 
everywhere men seem to be seeing the war through Christ 
on the cross? If they wish to make it glorious, they have 
associated it with Calvary. If they wish to give it an in- 
terpretation that is more than merely emotional, they 
associate it with the Christian doctrine of the atonement. 
If they wish to glorify the dying of the boys, the highest 
they can go is to the face of the dying Jesus. Why is 
that? It is because again the war thas struck in upon 
our old thinking at a new angle and says: Be ashamed 
that you once thought the atonement could be explained 
away into something merely earthly, temporal, social. 
Yon wanted to get rid of the mystery. You did not like 
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some of the old theories that seemed commercial, and 
the result was you got rid of the cross. Because to name 
the cross, is to name sacrifice, is to name mystery. You 
wanted to get rid of transactional theology, but to name 
the cross of the Son of God is to name a transaction. You 
wanted to get rid of something so high that you could not 
scale it, so abrupt you feared you would be flung back 
into the abyss if you tried. And therefore you attempted 
to deny that the precipice was there at all! 

Now the war is seen by us as a transaction, not be- 
tween the Kaiser and the Allies, but between mankind 
and God. The whole phenomena of the war are going to 
concentrate themselves on one characteristic of a true 
theology and say, ‘‘If you thought it was easy, forget it. 
If you tried to make it smooth, forget it. If you tried to 
lead men up the easy steps of a gentle slope, let the vision 
vanish from you. That never was like the real history 
of mankind. Here you are in an hour when mankind is 
passing through a tremendous agony, darkness, and hor- 
ror. Horror is upon the souls of men. Grasp and pro- 
claim the great, abrupt, redeeming acts of God.’’ 

What we have to do, we ministers of the gospel, is so 
to see God afresh in Christ, afresh on the cross, afresh 
revealing the eternal to our conscience, that we may have 
something tomorrow to say that overwhelms the con- 
sciences of men, that fills their hearts with the love of 
God. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF GERMANY’S FALSE 
MESSIANIC HOPE. 


Proressor E. B. Potuarp, D.D., Crozer THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY. 


The Kaiser’s fall is the fall of Lucifer. It has an in- 
teresting history, which, in the light of events, may well 
be rewritten. Had the world taken more seriously the 
Kaiser’s ‘‘deep religious nature’’, as some have called 
it, the psychology of modern German leadership would 
have been more intelligible; and possibly, the long drawn 
horrors of the world-conflict would have been averted. 

“‘The Spirit of the Lord has descended upon me. I 
am the instrument of the Almighty.’’ These are not the 
words of an ancient prophet, who uttered, in the Hebrew 
language, a similar speech, some half dozen or more cen- 
turies before the Christian era. (Isa. 61:1, 2).) Nor are 
they the words of Jesus, who quoted the words of the 
early prophet as applicable to Himself in His home town 
of Nazareth. They are the pronouncement of the Ger- 
man Kaiser, William the Discredited. It was near the 
outbreak of the war, when the Emperor was rallying his 
oriental allies to the task of world conquest and the inau- 
guration of a ‘‘holy war’’ that he made this boasting, 
blasphemous claim. In this proclamation to the Army of 
the East in 1914, the Kaiser declared himself the world’s 
modern Messiah, ‘‘the Anointed’’, the chosen instrument 
for working out God’s plans in the universe. 


But that was no exceptional, isolated pronouncement 
of one momentarily intoxicated by the exuberance of new- 
born hopes, expressed in swollen, effervescent speech. It 
was the claim of one who for a quarter of a century had 
been developing both a religious and a political megalo- 
mania—a disease which manifested itself near the very 
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beginning of his spectacular reign, even before he 
‘“dropped the pilot’’ in the dismissal of Bismarck, prime 
maker of the empire. The Kaiser’s bizarre and dramatic 
entrance into Jerusalem, on a visit to Palestine (when he 
was laying the foundation of his great central empire 
sweeping through the heart of Europe and Asia from 
North Sea to Persian Gulf) was only an illustrative page 
in the volume of his messianic claims. Jesus, the Hebrew 
Messiah, rode into Jerusalem, but it was through the 
common gate of the people, ‘‘meek and lowly’’, upon an 
ass’ colt. The German Kaiser rode in his chariot of state, 
through a new-made breach in the walls! 

For more than a century the German people had been 
quietly appropriating to themselves, in relation to the 
modern world of nations, the relative place of merit held 
by the three great peoples of the ancient times—those 
that made the three most conspicuous and lasting contri- 
butions to the making of the world of today. These are 
the Greeks, the Romans and the Hebrews. Ancient Greece 
enriched the world with its culture, which has permeated 
modern civilization everywhere. So Germany’s Kultur 
was to leaven the entire lump. Rome taught the world 
the art of military achievement and universal sway. The 
Germans had come into the ancient Roman heritage and 
were called to world-wide dominion. Repeatedly has the 
Kaiser been quoted as saying, ‘‘ Alexander, Caesar, Char- 
lemagne, Theodoric II and Napoleon aspired to set up 
world-empires. They failed. I shall succeed.’’ The as- 
pirations both of ancient Rome and of the later ‘‘Holy 
Roman Empire’”’ pale into insignificance before the colos- 
sal ambitions of William the Mad. But not Greece and 
' Rome only, but all the best of Hebrew claims must be 
thrown in, to make full the cup of the Kaiser. The Ger- 
mans were the chosen people of God, men of finer stuff 
than the common folk of the baser clay. ‘‘We are the 
salt of the earth’’, said the Kaiser in Bremen in 1905. 
Ten years later, a German reporter (A. Friedrich, Mit 
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dem Auto an der Front) tells of a speech of the Kaiser 
to his troops fighting in the war: ‘‘We are fighting the 
fight of light against darkness. . . . O Germany, high 
in honor, thou Holy Land of faith.’’ Thus were the cul- 
ture of Greece, the military prowess of Rome and the 
spiritual leaven of the Chosen People, rolled up in one 
and held in complete possession by the Teuton. 

‘¢We feel ourselves to be the bearers of a superior 
culture.’’ ‘‘Make the words, ‘I am a German citizen’, 
mean more than ever the Roman meant by ‘I am a Roman 
citizen’.’’ ‘‘ ‘How shall I build up the Kingdom of God?’ 
My answer is, ‘Be a good German’.’’ These quotations 
are but typical of a state of mind built up in Germany 
during more than a century. 

How is it to be accounted for? It is not altogether 
a unique phenomenon—this messianic attitude of mind; 
this feeling of national and racial superiority coupled 
with the sense of a mission to conquer and dominate the 
rest of the world. It is a national viewpoint of which 
the ancient Israelites may be taken as the best example 
—a viewpoint not in itself necessarily culpable; its moral 
quality being dependent upon the amount of truth that 
enters into it, and the mode of life and action which it 
incites. Strong and aggressive nations have not infre- 
quently been influenced by it; usually under the power of 
some strong personality, or a succession of strong indi- 
vidual leaders, or by virtue of unusual successes, military 
or commercial. Hence there have arisen such expressions 
as ‘‘peculiar people’’, ‘‘children of fortune’’, ‘‘manifest 
destiny’’, and the like. Till this war broke, Americans 
were not altogether free from an occasional indulgence 
in this sort of self-flattery. In this lick-all-creation 
spirit, this sense of national superiority, the Germans 
have so completely out-classed the rest of mankind, how- 
ever, that we begin to wonder how we could ever have 
been even touched by such self-complacent illusions and 
conceit. 
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It is quite a common mistake to go back only about 
forty years to account for the making of modern Ger- 
many. It would be better to go as far as the Reformation 
in the sixteenth century. That historic upheaval was 
political and economic, as well as religious. It found the 
German people a collection of Teutonic principalities, 
with their separate princes, customs and dialects. There 
was no national consciousness in any large sense. The 
reformers naturally made fervent appeal to national and 
racial self-respect, as against the domination of a foreign 
pope, who, more than once, had humiliated their rulers. 
But Martin Luther, by translating the Scriptures into 
one of the dialects of the German tongue, and placing a 
vernacular Bible into the hands of the German people, 
laid the foundation for a united Germany. For the peo- 
ple were thereby at length given a single, common written 
language, a common literature and a common religious 
faith. No people can long keep apart who speak the same 
tongue, read the same books and worship the same God. 
Professor Alois Brandl, of the University of Berlin, has 
declared that Martin Luther by his translation of the 
Bible into High German did more for the making of the 
united German Empire than did the three immediate 
fashioners of it, William I, Von Moltke, and Bismarck, in 
the year 1871. 

Unfortunately, however, Luther, by a strange incon- 
sistency, called to his aid the German princes, and fos- 
tered a state Church (or more correctly, states churches), 
laying the basis for religious formalism and the eventual 
domination of the Church by the state, to be used for its 
own political and military ends. It was, however, in the 
work of Luther that are to be found the beginnings of 
Germany’s unity and national self-consciousness. 

It was not till after the Franco-Prussian War, 1870-71, 
that this political unity found its full, definite and con- 
crete expression. Then the German Empire came into 
being under the masterful hands of William, the strong 
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Prussian prince, Von Moltke, the competent, victorious 
general, and Bismarck, the statesman ‘‘of blood and 
iron’’. These men of indomitable will and undoubted 
power, succeeded in placing Prussia at the head of the 
German states and in making the Prussian King the Ger- 
man Emperor, while prostrate France lay bleeding. 

The Hohenzollerns, among the oldest and most virile 
of all the ruling families of Europe, had occupied the 
Prussian throne for centuries. Frederick the Great, by 
his peculiar predatory gifts and egoistic daring, had given 
to the Prussian state a prominence never before pos- 
sessed. Deeply embedded in the consciousness of this 
family of Hohenzollern was the ancient and now outworn 
doctrine (except in Germany) of rule by dwine right. It 
was quite typical of the Hohenzollerns, when in 1849, 
Frederick William IV, kinsman of the late Emperor, 
peremptorily refused the proffer by representatives 
of a democratic federation of German people to be 
head of a new empire, on the ground that since he had 
been given the right to rule by the Almighty, he could not 
accept it from so inconclusive a source as a parliament 
of the people. 

‘The rising tide of democracy, however, which at the 
close of the eighteenth century found its height in the 
French and the American revolutions, manifested itself 
even in Germany, especially through France. A human- 
istic movement was affecting powerfully the best German 
thought. Goethe, Schiller and others did much to liber- 
ate and universalize the German mind. But a new and 
unexpected influence, of a very different sort, coming from 
France, was destined to play a very different role in Ger- 
man thinking. The military successes of Napoleon had a 
very depressing effect upon the German people. Espe- 
cially humiliating were they to the pride of the Prussians. 
The battle of Jena in 1806, followed in five days by Napo- 
leon’s triumphant entrance into Berlin, was crushing in 
its effects. The teacher and philosopher, Johann Gotlieb 
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Fichte, was just coming into prominence as a lecturer. 
He prepared a series of able Addresses to the German 
People, in which he attempted to win them from the de- 
pression and humiliation of defeat, and to fire them with 
enthusiasm for the future. He insisted that Germany 
alone of modern nations had preserved its pure and uu- 
polluted blood, and so was alone capable of the highest 
eulture. It therefore had a unique and glorious mission 
of leadership, and was destined to play a foremost role 
in the future of the world. These addresses marked an 
epoch in the people’s spirit and thinking. The University 
of Berlin was at once brought into existence and Fichte 
made its’first head, in the year 1810. The leaders, and 
the people themselves, were not slow to believe Fichte’s 
prophecies of Germany’s coming greatness and unique 
mission to the rest of mankind. 

But Fichte was soon succeeded by the distinguished 
Hegel as head of the University and a new chapter is 
opened. For Hegel taught the Germans a doctrine of the 
state, which was seen at once by the house of Hohenzollern 
to fit in admirably with their own mind and scheme of 
life. It is the teaching that the state is absolute in its 
authority, amenable to no law whatsoever, outside of 
itself. The state makes law, and need obey none, not even 
the moral law. It can do no wrong. Here, too, we find 
sources from which the unscrupulous members of the 
gang at Potsdam and the generals in the field draw their 
perverted inspiration for the frightfulness and grim bru- 
tality, the breach of national covenant and perfidy which 
over-ran Belgium, devastated France, sank passenger 
ships without warning, drowned women and children, 
bombed hospitals, terrified defenseless cities, violated 
virtue and every decency—for the state knows no law, 
but its own will, or its own necessity. 

Here again we must go back to a great philosopher to 
find a spring, which though much polluted has run into 
the making of the stream of the thought of modern Ger- 
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many. It is Immanuel Kant—a great name, and strange 
as it may now seem, a staunch advocate of peace. Kant 
found the source of all moral conduct in the human will. 
Whence come the oft-repeated expressions, the will to 
power, the will to victory, and so forth, which have so 
frequently fallen from the Kaiser’s lips during the pro- 
gress of the war. . 

Fichte, Hegel and Kant are a notable trio. But more 
recent teachers were found to be responsible for the stress 
and perversion of the teachings of these leading German 
philosophers. Specially should be mentioned Professor 
Treitschke of Berlin, who was one of the most popular 
lecturers in the university. Hundreds of young men, 
coming leaders of the German thought of their day, sat 
and listened to this man’s fascinating exposition of the 
doctrine of the state, and the way to Germany’s great- 
ness. ‘‘It is necessary’’, said Treitschke, ‘‘to choose be- 
tween public and private morality, and since the state is 
power, its duties must rank differently from those of the 
individual. Many which are incumbent upon him have 
no claim upon it. The injunction to assert itself remains 
always absolute. Weakness must always be condemned 
as the most disasterous and despicable of crimes, the un- 
forgivable sin in politics.’”’ This was his message. 

The Germans rather more than any other people have 
also been influenced in their thinking by the theory of 
Charles Darwin, that the fittest survives in the struggle 
for existence. This theory when left to move simply upon 
the plane of the animal, naturally gives the law of the 
jungle the right of way. The way of the beast becomes 
the law of human relations as well. This theory of life 
reached its climax in Nietzsche, the paranoiac German 
philosopher, of whom so much has been written, especial- 
ly since the outbreak of the war with its beastly atroci- 
ties. Nietzsche boldly declared that strength, aggres- 
sion, achievement are the greatest of all virtues, and 
weakness, mercy, kindness the cardinal sins. It is the 
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business of the strong to eliminate the weak and to fatten 
upon his fall. Jesus, who taught humility, meekness, self- 
sacrifice and love, was the arch-enemy of the race. Chris- 
tianity therefore is its greatest menace. Might knows 
no law but might, and war is the noblest of all agencies 
for the regeneration of mankind. Says Nietzsche (in 
Thus Saith Zarathustra) : ‘Ye say it is a good cause that 
halloweth even war. I say unto you, it is a good war 
which halloweth every cause.’’ There are no bad wars. 
Says he again: ‘‘Man shall be trained for war, and wo- 
man for the re-creation of the warrior.’’ 

It was General Bernhardi who was the chief military 
exponent of this view in Germany. Said he: ‘‘War must 
be taken as a part of the divinely appointed order.’’ 
_ Again, he writes: ‘‘War is both justifiable and moral, and 
the ideal of perpetual peace is not only impossible, but 
immoral as well.’’ ‘‘Itis fought in the interest of biologi- 
eal, social and moral progress.’’ 

Fichte had declared that one who is in the right is un- 
der obligation to compel the right in others by force. ‘‘He 
is master, armed with compulsion and appointed of God.”’ 
But the distinguished philosopher did not say who is to 
determine which line of conduct is right and which is 
wrong; though it must be said to Fichte’s credit that his 
distinction was moral—between right and wrong. His 
successors, however, used the same line of reasoning, but 
substitute strong and weak for right and wrong. The 
strong is ‘‘armed with compulsion and appointed of God”’ 
to destroy the weak and appropriate his goods. 

It is little wonder, then, that the German leaders only 
laughed to scorn President Wilson’s humanitarian 
papers. For what they are pleased to call Gefiihlpolittk, 
or politics of sentiment for humanity, they have had only 
the feeling of derision and utter contempt. As one of 
their leading publicists has said: ‘‘ Public policy, prompted 
by the emotions is stupidity. Humanitarian dreams are 
imbecility. The German people are always right because 
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they number eighty-seven million souls.’’ ‘‘This right 
of the Germans arises, let it be said once more, out of the 
German civilization, the best on earth. . . . Forward 
then into the fight for German aims, as far as the hammer 
is hurled let the earth be ours’’, for 
. ‘¢We are the race of the Thunderer 

We will possess the earth, 

That is the old right of the Germans 

To win land with the hammer.’’ 

Thus did the modern German jingoist hark back to 
the old Saxon deity Wodin, the Thunderer, with his ham- 
mer, as the god to whom Germans must pray, even as the 
Kaiser appealed to his people to reincarnate in them- 
selves the spirit of the barbaric Huns. It was he, and 
not the enemy, who gave to the Germans this ancient 
name of brutality incarnate. 

The extent to which this viewpoint took hold upon the 
people of Germany may be seen in the fact that from 
among the greatest religious leaders the same opinions 
were boldly expressed. Adolf Deissmann, professor of 
New Testament in the University of Berlin, speaking of 
this war, said: ‘‘What they (the Allies) call barbarism 
history will call primitive strength. . . . We proclaim, 
no, we do not proclaim, for it reveals itself, the religion 
of strength.’’ The Rev. Dr. Vogel, pastor of the Imperial 
Court of Germany, writes in the Berlin Lokal-Anzieger: 
‘‘Nations are fighting and destroying one another to de- 
cide to whom shall belong the mastery and leadership of 
the universe for now and all time. On the one side is the 
covetousness of the hordes of Asia, the vengefulness of 
the unfaithful Latins, and the greedy cupidity of a mer- 
cantile race, knowing only the rule of the dollar mark, to 
the brutal exclusion of everything that does not pertain 
to the god of Mammon. On the other is arrayed the shin- 
ing figure of the Archangel Michael, the true symbol of 
the deep and serious Germanic consciousness, filled with 
the fear of God and respect for the written word. This 
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is the summation of German idealism, the crowning vir- 
tue that Germany alone can convey to the rest of the 
world. . . . Germany is the heart of Europe and the 
conscience of the world.’’ 

Rudolf Hucken, the theologian of Jena, a few years 
ago heralded as one of the greatest of spiritual forces in 
the world of modern thought, author of Can We Still be 
Christians? has said: ‘‘ Fichte was right in calling us the 
people of the soul. . . . The destruction of the German 
nation would rob the world-history of its deepest mean- 
ing.’’ 

Professor Haeckel, also of Jena, but lately declared 
that ‘‘one single highly cultivated German warrior, who, 
alas, are falling in thousands, represents a higher in- 
tellectual and moral value than hundreds of raw children 
of nature, whom England, France, Russia and Italy op- 
pose to them.”’ 

Such are the thought-currents that shaped Germany 
and pulled the roof of the world down upon its head. 
Given a combination of Fichte’s ‘‘manifest destiny’’ of 
the German people, Hegel’s absolutism of the state, 
Kant’s will to conduct; and to these add Germany’s mar- 
velous military successes, over Austria first, then over 
Denmark and next over France till she was bled white 
with billions of indemnity, laying the foundations for 
Germany’s commercial expansion unparalleled in a sin- 
gle generation; given also the Emperor’s dashing indi- 
viduality shaped by imperialistic thinking in terms of 
divine right and messianic mission; and the further fact 
that the entire machinery of government, the military, 
the educational and ecclesiastical systems, home, church, 
literature, science, art, music, all were shaped to propa- 
gate the doctrine of German superiority, absolute and 
unquestioning obedience to the state, loyalty to the Father- 
land, symbolized and incarnate in the Kaiser’s person— 
given all these and more, and it is not difficult to under- 
stand the situation into which Germany plunged herself 
and the world with her. 
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Professor Simon N. Patton, lately of the University 
of Pennsylvania, in a little volume issued prior to our 
entrance into the war, entitled, Culture and War, under- 
takes to interpret sympathetically the German point of 
view. It is given by Professor Patton somewhat as fol- 
lows: The superiority of any living thing is disclosed in 
its ability to appropriate all with which it comes into con- 
tact. There is in the world a sort of super-reality (this 
is of course Germany) a permanent vitality which grows 
and must continue to grow by the process of taking up 
within itself all lesser realities. (These, of course, are 
all other things not German.) It incorporates all the 
values of all the civilizations, and in this way, all values 
are given permanance, realizing themselves by losing 
themselves in the one and only permanent super-reality. 
What, then, is this super-reality? The Germans have 
found it in their Kultwr—which, of course, is made in 
Germany. All the lesser forces, influences, civilizations, 
nations, peoples, must at last be absorbed into and con- 
trolled by the one permanent living reality, the German 
civilization. 

There were, according to Professor Patton, three key- 
words to German thought, Dienst, Ordnung and Kraft. 
Dienst is the sort of service which the individual renders 
in absolute and unquestioning obedience. Ordnung is 
regulation, order, system, which alone makes for efficiency 
and success. Kraftis power, which leads to achievement. 
Thus the German thinks not in terms of subjective right 
and wrong, but in objective good and bad. That is good 
which achieves, that is bad which fails to achieve. This 
efficiency, or achievement, comes only through Krieg, or 
struggle. Darwin’s struggle for existence becomes, as 
with Hegel, the interaction of two contending forces by 
which alone progress is possible. So the state struggles 
against other states and there emerges the super-state 
whose duty it is to subdue and absorb all weaker states. 
Hence, the benign blessing of war, through which the 
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state functions in its struggle for supremacy. The Ger- 
man state therefore must eventually master the world. 
God willed it, when He made the Germans the super-race 
and enriched them with a superior culture. 

It was Israel’s Messianic hope that her sway should 
stretch ‘‘from the River to the ends of the earth’’. The 
wealth of all nations would pour into her. Germany was 
only making a beginning when she took up the slogan, 
‘‘Berlin to Bagdad’’, or ‘‘Hamburg to Herat’’. The en- 
tire earth was ultimately to be her oyster, which would 
be opened with the sword. The Messianic ‘‘day of the 
Lord’’ became, on German lips, simply Der Tag. As 
Israel was entrusted with ‘‘the oracles of God’’, Germans 
had their Kultur, the hope of the world. A German writer 
years ago undertook to show, indeed, that the Germans 
are The Ten Lost Tribes of Israel. As God gave to the 
Hebrews a pre-eminent place among the peoples of the 
earth, Germany was destined to have a ‘‘place in the 
sun’’. The Kaiser’s spectacular entrance into Jerusa- 
lem, the Germans’ attempt to colonize Palestine, as offset 
to the Zionist movement among the Jews were further 
evidences of this pseudo-messianic insanity. God, to 
whom the Kaiser could pray as ‘‘Our Ally who art in 
Heaven’’—one who was his accomplice and exclusive con- 
federate in a divine-human plunderbund and kingdom of 
pelf, had commissioned the Germans to ‘‘subdue and 
have dominion’’. The German people functioned through 
the state. The state in turn functioned through the per- 
son and will of the German Emperor, the anointed mouth- 
piece of the Most High. The will of the Kaiser therefore 
was clearly the voice of God. Vox Kaiseris, vox det. 

But these messianic hopes have been crushed. The 
world at large never took them seriously. They failed, 
not because Germany was conscious of a high destiny, but 
because her God was not a moral God and her policies 
were founded on force and not upon righteousness. She 
must therefore be satisfied with ‘‘a place in the—moon’’, 
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or in some lesser satelite. She staked all upon the sword 
and lost all by the sword. 

Luther, when translating the Scriptures, said he had 
no easy task in making the Hebrew prophets speak Ger- 
man. Those spiritual seers proclaimed a God of righte- 
ousness and saw Israel’s future hope in national moral- 
ity. So even when she lost her national existence she be-. 
came the world’s teacher of religion and morals. Great 
nations have made their best contributions to mankind 
when they have died into the common life of the world. 
Will Germany’s real mission to mankind be realized in 
the very overthrow of her national hopes? 


CHRIST’S FIRST PROCLAMATION OF THE 
KINGDOM.* 


Davip Foster Estes, D.D., Cotcats University, 
Hamixton, N. Y. 


Among the many changes in Christian thought and 
expression which lie within the memories of many is the 
new stress laid upon the idea of the ‘‘Kingdom’’ in con- 
nection with the teaching of Jesus. This, it is to be ob- 
served, is not a change or increase of emphasis so much 
as it is a revival of an expression which had for a long 
time ceased to have any vital force. It would be interest- 
ing to trace the occasion or occasions of this revival and 
the steps of its progress, to note the several quite dis- 
similar conceptions which pass under the common name, 
and to consider how far these ideas actually agree with 
the real thought of Jesus Himself, and how far they have 
departed from the thought of the Master and from the 
conceptions of His apostles, His first interpreters, why 
not His most trustworthy interpreters? But in the pres- 
ent discussion the thought will be confined so far as pos- 
sible to the orignal and primary meaning of the expres- 
sions ‘‘Kingdom of Heaven”’ or ‘‘ Kingdom of God’’ and 
the intent is to consider how far this original and primary 
idea had a place in the purpose and work of Jesus the 
Messiah. 

Not only did the forerunner proclaim, when the word 
of the Lord had come to him, ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand’’, but the keynote of the Galilean ministry of 
Jesus Himself was the same, ‘‘The time is fulfilled and 
the Kingdom of God is at hand’’, and at the end of His 
work it was so dominated by this thought that the accusa- 
tion dictated by the judge who condemned Him was, ‘‘The 
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King of the Jews’’. Now there is no reasonable doubt 
that in much of His use of the expression Jesus employed 
it in what may perhaps helpfully be styled its purely spir- 
itual sense. For instance, we can understand the ‘‘Ser- 
mon on the Mount’’ and the Kingdom parables only as 
we think of the ‘‘Kingdom”’ as that condition in the soul 
and among men when the will of man is bent to do the 
will of God. But was this the only sense in which He used 
the name, and was this the primary sense in which He 
used it? 

In approaching this question, we note it is accepted by 
all as having been the idea alike of the rabbis and Phari- 
sees of the time and of the people at large whose senti- 
ments they largely swayed, that God through the prophets 
had promised that a king of the lineage of David should 
succeed to the throne of his nation and should rule not 
his own people alone but all the world as well. This com- 
mon notion controlled the thinking even of the Twelve, 
blinded their eyes to Christ’s approaching death even 
when plainly pointed out to them, blinded their minds to 
His spiritual teachings, clung to them even after His 
death and resurrection, and never was formally recanted 
or corrected, although later it was wholly ignored and 
other conceptions were completely substituted for it. 
However, it is not safe to attribute to Jesus the sentiments 
of the people, the dogmas of the rabbis or the concep- 
tions of His own disciples. As we read His teachings, 
nothing is more striking than His independence of others’ 
thought, His own clear sight of truth and grasp of it. 
Least of all men can the thought of Jesus be learned by 
merely studying the thought of His contemporaries. We 
uote that in all that He said of His Messianic work He 
related Himself to what had been written concerning the 
Messiah in the sacred books of His people. With un- 
erring vision He pierced to the heart of the matter and 
recognized the deepest and truest meaning of the ancient 
messages. As a first step toward knowing the thought 
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of Jesus in relation to the Kingdom, it is indispensable 
first to ascertain what was the idea of the ancient writings 
to which He so often referred His hearers. When we 
know the promise long precedent, we shall begin to know 
the purpose of Jesus for its fulfillment. 

There are two peculiarities of the ancient Hebrew peo- 
ple of which we must remind ourselves. One is, that their 
representative voices were prophetic. While like other 
nations they possessed poets and philosophers, unlike 
other nations neither poets nor philosophers were the 
truest spokesmen of the nation in their deepest sentiments 
and aspirations. To find these we must turn, as has al- 
ready been said, to their prophets. Other nations have 
had orators, but never such orators, in tone, in topic, in © 
influence, not to add in divine inspiration. Prophecy is 
a fact peculiar to the Hebrews: as we find it among the 
Hebrews it is a fact unique in the history of the world. 
Also, like other nations, all of whom have set their 
‘‘Golden Age’’ in the past, the Hebrews set it in the 
future. They looked not backward to the evening twi- 
light but forward for signs of roseate dawn. It may be 
well further to notice that it is the latter fact which has 
robbed the prophets of Israel of the due and proper ap- 
preciation of their place and message. Most people com- 
monly and instinctively think of them merely as foretell- 
ers and predicters of events, and thus the relations and 
significance of their messages have been sadly sacrificed. 
The real point of each prophetic message was not future 
but present. Anticipation and prediction were only to 
make a comforting word richer and surer or a warning 
word keener and more impressive. The glories that shall 
be were depicted only the more to impress the duties that 
are. 

But while the forecasts of the future were less impor- 
tant when they were written or spoken than the demands 
for repentance and righteousness, the arrows which they 
feathered, it is no less true that to men of today they are 
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not only more impressive but also of more enduring im- 
portance. Duties are not the same today, we need differ- 
ent warnings, new instructions, and other comforts, but 
the forecasts of the future, if still unfulfilled, are, if any- 
thing, increasingly important. What of their future re- 
mains still future stands nearer and so ought to loom even 
larger to us than it did to them. What prophetic word 
remains to be performed is really made more sure, and 
we shall do well to take heed to it as to a lamp shining in 
a dark place, until the day dawn and the daystar arise. 
For to the mind of the writer, prophecy is inexplicable 
as a merely human phenomenon. To be sure, some men 
have marvelously forecast the future. To give a single 
example, Plato rightly read the fate of a perfect man, 
should he ever appear. One came and men slew Him, as 
he said. But the forecasts of the Hebrew seers are in- 
comparably more definite and accurate than even this re- 
markable declaration of the Greek sage. Hebrew proph- 
ecy is inexplicable save as it is conceived as shaped by the 
Spirit of God. 

Now, without one dissenting voice, the Hebrew 
prophets connect the triumph of God in the distant future 
with triumph of the Jewish nation under a king of David’s 
line. To be sure, much expression of the hope is vague, 
and much more is general assertion of the triumph of 
right and righteousness and true religion. But nowhere 
are these great realities of the future presented in a man- 
ner inconsistent with the political glories of the Israelitish 
nation and the Davidic prince, and wherever the prophe- 
cies discuss the form and manner in which God would 
give the victory to right and righteousness, it is presented 
as primarily a national and political triumph. It is com- 
mon, in certain circles universal, to speak of the expecta- 
tions of the Jews in Christ’s time that the Messiah would 
reign in Jerusalem over the Jewish nation and thence 
exert world-wide dominion, as a complete misinterpreta- 
tion of the ancient prophecies due to their lack of spir- 
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ituality. In contrast, all these prophetic forecasts are 
now widely read as having been intended originally and 
only to set forth the ultimate triumph of the gospel by 
spreading from individual to individual as we have seen 
it too slowly going forward, and the ultimate dominance 
of Christ in and through His Church. The kingdom of 
Isaiah is interpreted as having had definite and sole ref- 
erence to the Church of Christ. To the writer, this view 
seems exegetically violent and wholly unjustifiable from 
the standpoint of interpretation, as being a clear case of 
‘“spiritualizing’’, so to speak, an error almost as serious 
as taking literally and crassly what was meant to be figu- 
rative and spiritual. In a similar fashion, when our 
fathers read the Song of Songs they saw no real bride- 
groom, they heard the voice of no bride: all was Christ 
and the Church. Practically without exception today, 
competent interpreters read the Canticles as songs which 
set forth the honest love of man and woman. It is no 
more impossible that with increasing sanity of thought 
and care in interpretation we may as generally learn to 
read the prophets as they spoke, and to find that they real- 
ly promised not only a coming Christ, but also a national 
kingdom with its capital at Jerusalem over which he 
should reign. 

As we read the declarations of the prophets (for ex- 
ample, 2 Sam. 7:12, 13; Jer. 23:5-8; Ezek. 37:15-28; Isa. 
60 :1-22; 65:18, 19; 49:1-13; 62:1-12; 52:1-9; Ezek. 34:20- 
31;16:45-63; Zech. 2:10-12; Isa. 19 :24,25 ; 66 :10-14, 20, 21; 
54:1-17; Amos. 9:11-15; Psa. 89:3, 4, 29, 35-37; 7231-9), 
it is plainly to be seen not only that captivity and return 
are to be found in the promises that are declared to be 
divine, but also that with them are linked David and 
David’s seed, the future primacy of the Jews over the 
nations and the peculiar glory of Jerusalem. How can 
this interpretation be any more safely and sanely set aside 
than the corresponding literal interpretation of the Song 
of Songs? It must finally seem incredible that for cen- 
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turies from the days of David to Zechariah there should 
have been constantly and uniformly attributed to God 
the promise of the restoration of the Jewish kingdom 
under a Davidic king at Jerusalem as the capital, with 
no break in the uniform course of expression and no hint 
or ground for thinking that these statements were figura- 
tive, and that under them lay merely spiritual concep- 
tions, and yet that this should finally be the fact. There 
is no parallel to it in literature. Of course, it may be de- 
nied, as by many it has been denied, that there was any 
controlling divine element at all in the messages of the 
prophets: it may be asserted directly or indirectly, as by 
many it has been asserted, that the prophets were only 
self-moved as they spoke: but to attempt to settle this 
question would lead into another sphere of thought from 
the course of the present discussion. All that needs for 
the moment to be noted is this, that whether of God or of 
man the prophecies must be interpreted as are other writ- 
ings intended for the instruction and help of men, since 
otherwise men would have no means of learning the les- 
sons which were to be taught them, and, if so, only one 
conclusion can be reached in harmony with the speech of 
men in which they were spoken, viz., that, no matter now 
whether correctly or incorrectly, whether divinely or 
humanly, at any rate, actually a kingdom, a real body 
politic, was foreseen and promised. So far as this part 
of the idea is concerned, the Jews of the first century, and 
for that matter, the Jews of all ages, read their ancient 
books just as the men who wrote them meant them to be 
read, or else language can mean anything and that there 
is a science of interpretation is a delusion as vain as 
astrology. ; 

Yet when we say that the Jews of Christ’s time were 
right in thinking the kingdom as promised to be a politi- 
eal organization, with ruler, citizens, and capital, it does 
not follow that they were in other respects right. If they 
correctly apprehended the form of what was promised, 
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they gravely failed to apprehend its spirit.. They missed 
the recognition that in character what was promised was, 
in spite of all outward and formal resemblance, pole-wide 
apart from the kingdoms of earth. (Have not we seen of 
late that under. the forms of democracy, autocracy may 
riot, under the forms of monarchy, democracy may 
thrive?) What they saw was that a kingdom in form was 
promised, what they failed to see was that it was to be a 
Kingdom of Heaven and of God, a Kingdom whose cor- 
nerstone should be righteousness and devoted loyalty to 
the one true God, whose King should be absolutely up- 
right and perfect, whose aim should be peace and truth 
and all spiritual blessings, whose capital should stand 
with gates ever open in order that from the ends of the 
earth the remotest Gentiles might enter to worship Jeho- 
vah, the only living God, and accordingly a Kingdom in 
which even the chosen people could come to have a share 
only as they were fit in soul, only as penitent, only as like 
their King. What they wanted was a kingdom for the 
benefit of Jews only, what was promised was a kingdom 
of universal blessing: they wanted a kingdom in which 
revenge, greed, and all selfishness should have full play, 
the kingdom promised was a Kingdom of peace, of right- 
eousness, of blessing to earth’s remotest bound: they 
wanted to exploit the world, they were promised an op- 
portunity without parallel unselfishly to serve the world: 
they wanted a kingdom of earth as well as on earth, but 
God through the prophets had held before them the un- 
desired and hence unrecognized ideal of a Kingdom, on 
earth, to be sure, but not of earth, which should be, in 
tone and temper as in source and goal, of Heaven, heaven- 
ly and divine. 

Nor is it in any way absurd that God should have held 
out this ideal before His chosen people. If society were 
what it might conceivably be by virtue of men being what 
they ought to be, then through society might God’s plans 
be worked out. To some extent, to an extent inconceiva- 
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ble indeed in the Gentile world in Christ’s time, in the 
heathen world even today, we have seen the family made 
an organ for developing, confirming, extending spiritual 
blessing. Our own eyes have seen nations with the ac- 
cordant action of rulers and people devoting themselves 
to sacrifice and suffering for the sake of honor, justice, 
right, in a word, for the sake of their highest national 
ideals. With a perfect king and a citizenry all loyally 
and lovingly devoted to the carrying out of the purposes 
of God unselfishly to bless the whole earth religiously and 
spiritually through the Kingdom of Heaven, to actualiz- 
ing the ideals of Jesus, what glorious day might not have 
illumined the darkness of this old world? Could it have 
been that the King when He came had found if only His 
own nation sympathetic and enthusiastic in translating 
His purposes into acts and facts, what glory of triumphant 
service might not have enwrapped the temple, the city, 
the land, ay, the globe! 

For such an end His forerunner seems to have pre- 
sented Him to the nation, and He Himself began His work 
especially in Galilee. If it is correct that a kingdom and 
king were promised by the prophets, then when the full- 
ness of time had come and there drew near the possible 
fulfillment of the hopes divinely held out before the na- 
tion of hope and promise, it was the re-establishment of 
the nation’s life, the realization of prophetic hopes and 
visions in their purest form, the coming of a kingdom 
which should have brought with it world-wide righteous- 
ness, blessedness, peace, as long as the sun and moon en- 
dure, it was all this and more and better which lay within 
the reach of the Jews in the fateful days when in the 
fifteenth year of Tiberius Cesar the word of the Lord 
came to John the son of Zacharias in the wilderness. 

The idea that the primary purpose of Jesus was to re- 
store the kingdom of David to David’s nation does not 
rest alone on the natural, indeed, the exegetically neces- 
sary meaning of the ancient prophecies. We must also 
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take into account that only this will explain the progress 
in Christ’s ministry with its transformation in method 
which has been too much overlooked. The public minis- 
try of Jesus falls into two great sections, nearly equal in 
length but utterly unlike in character. For about a year 
and a half He presented Himself to the nation at large, 
freely, publicly, during much of the time with the message 
of John echoing from His lips, ‘‘God’s time is ripe, the 
Kingdom is at hand’’. He began His public work at the 
capital with an exercise of authority in the cleansing of 
the temple which should at least have awakened the in- 
quiry, ‘‘Has not the King come at last?’’ Ignored by the 
officials of the capital He carries His work out into the 
rural districts of Judea. Hindered by Pharisaic jealousy 
from satisfactory success among the common people 
there, He returns to Galilee to conserve and carry farther 
the work of His forerunner and takes up the torch of 
Kingdom proclamation which the now imprisoned Bap- 
tist had been forced to drop. But here He finds, along- 
side of intensifying antagonism, a general lack of sympa- 
thy with His aims, until at last we see the ghastly mockery 
of all hope for the establishment of such a Kingdom as 
the prophets had foretold, when the people who had been 
hearing for months that they must repent, that only a 
morally renewed nation could be fit to see the Kingdom 
and meet the coming King, are yet found attempting to 
crown Him under constraint that they might eat continu- 
ally the loaves of miracle. The gluttonous and giddy cry 
of the Roman populace, unfit to rule the empire that 
Roman heroes had won, ‘‘Panem et circenses!’’ ‘‘Give 
us bread and games!’’ was echoed in substance by the five 
thousand admirers who would have crowned the Nazarene 
simply that He might feed them. Thus even those who 
listened to His teachings and tasted His bounty demon- 
strated their total lack of sympathy and of fitness for the 
only kind of kingdom which prophets had foretold, which 
God could arrange, which Jesus could establish. The 
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prophetic ideal was a moral impossibility: the Jews would 
have none of it. No wonder that the heartbreak of Jesus 
at the folly and sin of His people culminated in that 
piteous lament over Jerusalem, whose citizens had thrown 
away the position of the capital of a world-wide empire 
and the central seat of divine worship, had refused the 
supreme privilege of the divine appointment to be the 
chief servitors of mankind and thus the first in the King- 
dom of Heaven, had made the very promises of God Him- 
self to be of none effect. 

The conviction that the first half of the ministry of 
Jesus was an actual offering of Himself to the nation as 
their promised king is confirmed when we note the entire 
difference of method in the second half. Contrast the 
public manifestations of Himself as He preaches in syna- 
gogues and in the fields to throngs with His private, al- 
most secret journeyings: contrast His work for multi- 
tudes with the number, twelve only, who were chosen to 
receive His instructions in the latter part of His minis- 
try : contrast the apparent directness of His early preach- 
ing, so far as we can learn its nature from the very meager 
reports, with the teaching by parables, a method which 
we are told was deliberately chosen in order to hide His 
message from the unsympathetic and unresponsive. And 
yet once again Jesus presents Himself to the nation as 
its promised king, and this event accents the difference 
which has been spoken of. On His last visit to Jerusalem 
He seems to have evoked the acclaims of His followers 
to Him as the king who was to.introduce the kingdom, 
deliberately and of set purpose. In a striking way He 
conformed to the exact language of an ancient oracle con- 
cerning the king, apparently with the direct intent to sug- 
gest His kingship, as He successfully did. Who could 
have seen Him seated on the ass taking His way to the 
temple over the path strewn with His followers’ best and 
hailed with shouts of triumphant joy as the king who was 
to come, and not have recognized a peculiar purpose in 
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His action? He presented Himself as the king of prom- 
ise in the capital of His nation and, ignored by most, was 
antagonized by the rulers and leaders, who later con- 
demned Him to death on the very ground of His formal 
claim to be the nation’s king, they going so far in their 
hostility and hate as formally and finally to abjure before 
Pilate the agelong hope of their nation. When read with 
eyes open to the significance of the several stages in the 
ministry of Jesus, the initial proclamation as to the king- 
dom, the public nation-wide ministry, the call of the 
Twelve at a relatively late point in His work, the conse- 
quent change to work mainly private and individual, and 
the final crowning appeal to the nation at its center and 
capital, strong confirmation is found of the view which 
has been taken of the Old Testament predictions. The 
messages of the prophets, the ministry of the Messiah, 
their promises, His offers, all are absolutely consonant. 

To be sure, this view is not without difficulties, but 
what is free from all difficulties, however true it may be? 
Porhaps the first and greatest difficulty which most stu- 
dents feel when this view is presented for the first time, 
grows out of the complete reversal of their interpretation 
of the messages of the prophets. The Church has stolen 
the livery provided for the chosen people and has long 
decked its servants init. Itis a fact, to be sure, that we 
are the true Israel, but it does not follow that every word 
said to ancient Israel was meant by God for the Christian 
Church instead of for the Jewish nation in its possible 
future. Such a wholesale spiritualizing is absurd and 
cannot forever stand before scientific exegesis, any more 
than, to repeat an earlier suggestion, the spiritualizing 
of the ‘‘Song of Solomon’’ has been able to stand in an 
age of sounder interpretation. 

But, granted that the wrench has been made and this 
interpretation is recognized as exegetically probable, or, 
at any rate, possible, many may fail to see in Christ’s 
work the offer of a real kingdom which has been claimed. 
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But it is to be noted that practically all the discourses and 
teachings of Jesus which may seem inconsistent with this 
view date from the period when His work had come to 
be by the necessities of the case of just the nature which 
is commonly attributed to His whole work. When the 
people as a whole had shown with sufficient clearness that 
He never would be allowed to rule them, then He did turn 
to personal spiritual work. The appointment of the apos- 
tles about midway of His ministry marks the passing of 
this crisis in His career, and what other reason has ever 
been or can be assigned for their appointment at that 
time and not earlier? Accordingly, the ‘‘Sermon on the 
Mount’’ stands, not at the beginning of His work, giving 
the keynote of the whole, as many thoughtlessly assume 
from its place so early in the Gospel of Matthew, but in 
the latter part of His work, beyond this ‘‘watershed’’ 
which we have traced. The nation will not have Him to 
rule over them: He cannot inaugurate the kingship of 
God on earth in the form of a kingdom as was promised: 
He must then work for and win individuals, and in place 
of the kingdom as a political and social entity He begins 
to present the kernel of it all, the rule of God among men, 
as something to be individually sought, individually ac- 
cepted, individually exemplified. It was always offered 
as the prize for the fit: if the nation finally demonstrates 
its ineradicable moral unfitness of which they would 
never as a whole repent, then to individuals, here one, and 
there one, must be offered the privilege and given the boon, 
with such other modifications as are necessitated by the 
change from national to individual, from social to moral, 
from political in form, though always spiritual in char- 
acter, to purely spiritual. It is only after this change in 
method that we read of the Kingdom as it now exists, and 
as it is rightly understood to have been taught by Jesus 
in His discourses preserved in the Gospels. Even the 
possibly perplexing declaration of Jesus to Pilate that 
His Kingdom was not of this world is not decisive against 
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the view proposed, for this saying may fairly be under- 
stood as referring to the actual situation, when all politi- 
cal possibilities had ceased to exist, as was shown by the 
fact that those who had been His followers did not fight 
for Him. Some might, however, prefer to understand 
Jesus as declaring the utter unworldliness in character 
of His Kingdom, even had its form continued political. 
Had Jesus become king in line with the predictions of 
Isaiah and Ezekiel, He would never have become a con- 
quering Mahomet, sustaining and extending His sway by 
the might of the sword. In that sense His Kingdom was 
not and never could have been of this world. 

But some may hesitate to accept a view which involves 
a change of aim and method on the part of Jesus: such 
a change may seem inconsistent with what else they know 
of Him. It may be said that He was too sane to have un- 
dertaken an enterprise so surely doomed to failure, too 
wise to have ever dreamed that He could set up a political 
kingdom with Jerusalem as its capital, His understand- 
ing of His mission was from the beginning too clear to 
leave any place for disappointment, failure, reversal. Cer- 
tainly this objection contains an important element of 
truth as to Jesus, but the view now under consideration 
is not out of harmony with all this. It has not been said 
that Jesus Himself ever expected to establish a political 
kingdom and had to be undeceived by the disappointment 
of experience. The presupposition is rather this: if God 
through the prophets had promised a kingdom to the 
Jewish nation, as careful study of their words seems to 
show that He did, then the Messiah must offer such a 
kingdom to the nation, even though He knew well what 
the outcome of the offer would be. Doubtless as the 
thoughtful Carpenter of Nazareth viewed the moral condi- 
tion of His people, even apart from any superhuman in- 
sight, He knew from the beginning that His fellow coun- 
trymen were so totally and permanently out of sympathy 
with the ancient prophecies in their real spirit, with the 
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purpose of God, with His own ideals, that the offer of a 
Kingdom which was of Heaven in character must meet 
only rejection and hostility. But no less He must offer 
it. As preachers nowadays must carry the gospel mes- 
sage to men whether they will hear or forbear, whether 
its result be a savor of life unto life or of death unto 
death, so in accordance with the ancient promises the 
proclamation must be made that the Kingdom was at 
hand (let God be found true), and the people anciently 
chosen must by its own wilful, fatal refusal nullify the 
promises of God and themselves render forever impossi- 
ble their age-long hopes. 

But granted that this is so and that the promise re- 
quired the proffer, then, it may be asked, why the original 
promise? Was it consistent for God to plan such a dis- 
pensation of affairs as is implied? Is it in harmony with 
God in His universal love and changeless impartiality to 
suppose that He offered in good faith to the Jews a posi- 
tion of absolute and permanent primacy among men? Is 
it not out of harmony with the best that we know of Him 
to hold that He would have set up a kingdom, an actual 
political entity on earth? Must not Jewish primacy and 
political principles have alike been in the nature of the 
case inconsistent with a gospel of universal blessing and 
the peace and righteousness which were sure to belong to 
the Kingdom of Heaven when it was set up on earth, to 
the Kingdom of God when it appeared among men? But 
in thus thinking we leave out of sight that the kingdom 
even though as presented and promised it was political 
in form, was yet to be really and essentially spiritual in 
character. If the kingdom of prediction were in character 
merely like other kingdoms, then what has been suggested 
would certainly hold true. But political is not necessa- 
rily an antonym of spiritual. The call of the Baptist and 
the Messiah, preliminary and preparatory to its estab- 
lishment if possible, was for universal repentance. Sin 
and selfishness were to be forsaken. Not only was the 
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meek and lowly Jesus, pure, unselfish, tireless in service, 
to be the king, not in order that he might be ministered 
unto but that he might minister, but the citizens were to 
become like their head. The principle that he is greatest 
who most serves would not have been superseded or set 
aside, even had it been practicable, as the prophets antici- 
pated, to make the kingdom really a kingdom. The pri- 
macy would have belonged to the Jews because they served 
the world most and best: Jerusalem would have been the 
joy of the whole earth because there God was pre-emi- 
nently manifested and worshipped, and the impartial love 
of God would have flowed not the less widely and strongly 
to earth’s remotest bound, even though, rather indeed, 
because the people chosen of old had given themselves 
unanimously, heartily, unselfishly, tirelessly to its exten- 
sion. Had the Kingdom of God come in the form of a 
kingdom, it would have been none the less true that where 
and when the Kingdom comes, the name of God is honored 
and His will is done, as in Heaven, so on earth. The 
thoughts here urged are not common. The wild olive 
says, ‘‘ Branches were broken off that I might be grafted 
in’’. We are so used to the thought that the trespass of 
the Jews has been the riches of the world and their dimi- 
nution the wealth of the Gentiles that we never stop to 
think, or if we do we strenuously deny, that their fullness 
might also have brought riches to the world. But could 
we once conceive a nation wholly Christlike and abso- 
lutely given over to be swayed by the will of Jesus, His 
every choice their law, His every suggestion of wider and 
more strenuous service their delight, and through their 
example and influence the whole world becoming like- 
minded, then we might contemplate with a delight only 
second to the delight of Isaiah and his compeers, the pros- 
pect that the post of spiritual honor, the primacy of hon- 
orable service, would belong to the ancient people of God, 
whose were the covenants and the giving of the law and 
the worship and the promises, whose are the fathers, and 
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of whom as to the flesh is the Christ who is over all, God 
blessed forever! 

A difficulty of another sort, however, forces itself on 
the attention of the thoughtful. Was it not written that 
the Christ should suffer? How, then, could He have 
reigned? Are the two possibly consistent, can we think 
that in some way to us now unimaginable the two charac- 
ters could and would have been combined, had His people 
welcomed instead of rejecting Him, had they crowned 
Him in fullest sympathy and loyalty instead of dooming 
Him to die? But it is not necessary to put such a strain 
on devout imagination and faith as that would be. Those 
who accept the divine element in prophecy, that it is what 
it is because God made it to be so, need not be disturbed. 
The promises of the really reigning Messiah were not to 
be fulfilled because of the sinful unwillingness of the na- 
tion as a whole. These are but the glorious possibilities 
which, Jewish nature, that is, human nature, being what 
it was, can never be, which the far-seeing, all-seeing One 
must from the beginning have known would never be. 
Accordingly, with the golden threads of anticipation of 
Messiah reigning at Jerusalem over not the Jews only 
but the whole world as well are inwoven in the prophetic 
web the sable strands of forecast of the suffering of the 
Christ of God, even unto death, though not for Himself. 
If this is true, it is not necessary that the prophets should 
themselves have understood this relation of their predic- 
tions. Guided by the Spirit of God, they taught the truth 
as it was given to them, recognizing on the one hand God’s 
promise to David, on the other that the coming One must 
suffer for others’ sins. 

But dare we hold that such promises as the chapter 
after chapter of forecasts of the coming Kingdom could 
after all fail of fulfillment? The decisive and satisfactory 
answer is that always in the forecasts of God’s blessings 
or penalties there is a conditional element. He will not 
enforce their fulfillment. If the guilty repent, the penalty 
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is not inflicted: if the promise cannot find a fit recipient, 
it must fall to the ground. Nor need the condition be 
always formally expressed, but of necessity it always un- 
derlies both promise and threat. The Kingdom could 
never consistently be imposed on a hostile nation: it is 
a matter of course that it could not come to its fruition 
while they were unsympathetic: we do not need to be told 
this. Nor does the multifold and multiform repetition of 
the prediction render it any more possible that its fulfill- 
ment should be independent of men’s performance of the 
conditions necessarily implied, for the repetition only 
tends the more certainly to ensure the performance of 
the conditions, if that can in any way be secured. Nor is 
the difficulty which some have felt, that God could not con- 
sistently promise the Kingdom even conditionally when 
He foresaw that the promise could never be performed, 
any more serious. When we consider the results of the 
promise in spite of its non-fulfillment, we shall find the 
ways of God again justified. While the nation as a whole 
failed of its mission and lost its place, yet this very prom- 
ise had helped through the ages to bring about the result, 
which, so far as we can see, would have come about in no 
other way, that there were in Jewry souls so prepared 
that there was the cradle both of the Christ and of His 
Church. 

But many who, rightly, as it seems to the writer, recog- 
nize that the ancient prophecies hold out hope of a king- 
dom ruled by the Messiah from His capital at Jerusalem, 
go on to assure us that, since this has not already hap- 
pened, it must yet happen. Wither they hold that the ful- 
fillment of these prophecies never was intended for the 
time when Jesus was here, or they hold that, though de- 
layed by the unbelief of the Jews, it shall yet be brought 
about by special interposition of divine power. Against 
this view, however, two considerations may be urged, 
either of which may well be regarded as decisive. The 
first is the silence of the New Testament. Nowhere after 
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the rejection of Jesus by His countrymen do we find the 
glowing pictures of the ancient prophets repeated, nor do 
we find the remotest suggestion of a kingdom or a na- 
tional future for the Jews. When Jesus had once said, 
and this He said not in a parable but in the straightfor- 
ward and crushing application of a parable, ‘‘The King- 
dom of God shall be taken away from you, and given to 
a nation bringing forth the fruits thereof’’, this doom is 
never modified or alleviated by the slightest gleam of na- 
tional hope. Nor is this the ordinary argument from 
silence. Paul was forced to take up and deal with the 
tremendous problem which the men of that day found in 
the failure of the Jews to receive what had been held out 
before them and their apparent rejection in consequence. 
How simple his answer would have been, could He have 
declared, as do some today, that the Church was but a 
temporary expedient and would in due time be replaced 
by a triumphant Israel ruling the world in glory from 
Jerusalem. But no such word comes from his pen. He 
speaks the last and greatest word of hope which is possi- 
ble, but one altogether spiritual, when he says, ‘‘ All Israel 
shall be saved’’. If we go on further to consider Paul’s 
positive contribution to the conception of the relations of 
men to the work of Christ, we shall find, if anything, still 
stronger confirmation of the view proposed. ‘‘There is 
neither Jew nor Greek’’ we hear him say, ‘‘ We are the 
true Israel’’, ‘‘ Jerusalem that now is but bears children 
for bondage, cast out the slave woman and her son’’. In 
the light of these teachings and others like them, there is 
no place left for the rehabilitation of the Jewish nation 
as the people of God or the consummation of the Kingdom 
promise, no matter what the history of the Jews has been 
or may be. ‘‘He came unto his own, and his own received 
him not’’, and thus they made it impossible, forever im- 
possible, for God to fulfill His ancient promises, and the 
kingdom of their hopes vanished from earth. Finally and 
forever the Kingdom was, as He said, taken from them. 
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Yet while it lasted, the possibility of the kingdom 
served well the divine purposes. As has been suggested, 
by consolidating the Jews, it prepared the way for the 
coming of the Messiah. In spite of the hostility or indif- 
ference of the nation at large, it can be confidently as- 
serted that nowhere else on earth could Jesus have found 
even so much of welcome as among the Jews, and this 
could be only as they had been fused and welded in the 
heat of hopes and anticipations of the Messianic King- 
dom. Further, by a most striking illustration, we see the 
essential hostility of men as sinners to all that is most 
consistently divine. If ever men could be won to volun- 
tary sympathy with Christ and to acceptance of Him, it 
would surely have been by the program of the Kingdom. 
But again the words of John recur to the mind, ‘‘He came 
to his own’’, the king to the kingdom professedly waiting 
for Him, ‘‘and His own received Him not’’, even to gain 
the Messianic Kingdom. By thus illustrating the inherent 
sinfulness of men, this failure of the Jews to take the 
kingdom of prophecy and anticipation also foreshadows 
the failure of all directly social movements. Never could 
the experiment of establishing a new social order as the 
Christian method be more hopefully undertaken than 
among the Jews, but it failed there, and so it will fail 
everywhere because it cannot but be shattered on human 
selfishness. Now that the kingdom of ancient prophecy 
is out of the way forever, it is to be remembered that with 
it pass all promises of a social or sociological character. ~ 
Our promises are spiritual purely, such should be then 
the hopes and endeavors of the Christian and the Church. 
To be sure, true religion must, will, affect morals, and 
Christianity by leavening individuals will leaven society. 
While the New Testament has no social program and no 
formal social methods and no definite social goal, yet, as 
the Master taught in the prayer which He gave to His 
disciples, in the doing of God’s will the Kingdom comes, 
and when His will is done, the family, the school, business, 
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politics, the whole social order, all are transformed and 
transfigured. Thus when the kingdom possibility, though 
not a mere mirage but a vision of what might have actual- 
ly been, yet faded as completely as fades the mirage, a 
better thing took its place. The kingdom of the prophets 
is not and never shall be, for when it was offered to the 
chosen people they would have none of it, but the King- 
dom of the apostles, the Kingdom presented by Jesus in 
His teaching from the ‘‘Sermon on the Mount”’ on is now 
here, for we are already translated into ‘‘the Kingdom 
of the Son of His love’’. The kingdom centered at Jeru- 
salem and established on Mount Zion will never be, for 
the nation to. whom it was offered rejected it, but in place 
of it is coming the better Kingdom of ‘‘righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit’’. The world will never 
gather at Jerusalem and carry the wealth and glory of 
the Gentiles into it, but we are come ‘‘to the city of the 
living Lord, the heavenly Jerusalem, and to myriads of 
angels, to the general assembly and church of the first- 
born who are enrolled in Heaven’’, ‘‘a Kingdom which 
cannot be shaken’’. 


THE BAPTIST PREACHER IN THE MODERN 
WORLD. 


Proressor A. T. Rosrertson, Lovisvitun, Ky. 


November 11, 1918, has become one of the great days 
of humanity. It is the Day of Democracy. It is well 
worth becoming Democracy’s Thanksgiving Day all over 
the world, as the Evening Post of Louisville has suggested 
in place of our national 'hanksgiving Day. We are quite 
too close to the great events through which we have just 
passed properly to appraise them. There are many great 
days in the history of the world. The Courier-Journal 
has said that November 11 is the greatest day that the 
world has ever seen. I cannot agree to that. The day on 
which Jesus was born is the greatest from every stand- 
point, though we do not even know the precise date of 
that transcendent event. The greatness of November 11 
lies precisely in the fact that humanity has on that day 
made a tremendous leap forward along the path of free- 
dom and righteousness that Jesus marked out for men 
to tread. The day of the resurrection of Jesus from the 
dead must also take precedence over November 11, for 
on that day Jesus proved His power over life and death 
and verified His claim to be the Son of God and the Re- 
deemer from sin, the Saviour of the world. The great 
Day of Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit came in power 
upon the disciples also outranks November 11, for on that 
day Christianity received dynamic energy to fulfill its 
task. I should add also the day of Saul’s conversion as 
a day of utmost significance to the race, for on that day 
the greatest genius of the race laid his gifts at the feet of 
Jesus and began the task of winning the Roman empire 
to Christ. There are other days that challenge compari- 
son with November 11, but are of the same order, like the 
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day when the Saracens were stopped in Spain and the 
Turks in the Balkans, the day when Columbus discovered 
America, the day when Luther nailed his theses on the 
door of the Wittenberg church, the day of Cromwell’s 
triumph, the day when Cornwallis surrendered to Wash- 
ington, the day when the bastile was captured in Paris, 
the day when Napoleon surrendered at Waterloo, the day 
when Lee surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. These 
great days are all of a piece and certainly November 11 
ranks with them in importance. 

All this is but to say that we are now in the new age 
of which men have dreamed. Autocrats have all gone. 
The emperor of Japan is on the road to the place of the 
king of England, as a noble-figurehead. The sultan of 
Turkey alone is left and he has no country left worth 
speaking of. It is a bad day for kaisers and czars, the 
worst since Julius Caesar’s day, from whom they get 
their title. 

Where do the Baptists come in on this new day? We 
ought to be the happiest of mortals. Baptists and kings 
have never gotten on well together. Baptists are demo- 
eratic in principle and flourish under freedom. Baptists 
won religious liberty for all in this country. It is coming 
now for the whole world. Thomas Jefferson is alleged 
to have gotten his idea of a true democracy from a coun- 
try Baptist church in Virginia. At any rate, the mar- 
velous developments as a result of the world war are in 
accord with fundamental Baptist principles. It requires 
no wrench for us to fit ourselves into the present world- 
order. Dr. John R. Mott is quoted as having said that 
Baptist principles and polity give them the finest oppor- 
tunity in all the world. If that was true several years 
ago, itis far more true today. The whole wide world has 
faced about toward Baptist principles. 

The modern Baptist preacher should be in sympathy 
with his age. He should understand his age and know 
how to lead it on in the right direction. The situation to- 
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day fairly cries aloud for Baptist leadership. Now Bap- 
tists have not been afraid to denounce the age upon occa- 
sion as John and Jesus did. They have been willing to go 
to prison and to the stake for the sake of the truth as they 
saw it. Our men would do the same today if necessary. 
It was necessary to protest against the language of Secre- 
tary F. G. Keppel concerning abolishing denominational 
distinctions. We are jealous for religious liberty and 
the separation between church and state. We know what 
it cost to win this great prize. 

But today we face a world of freemen. What is 
needed today is not attacks on tyrants, but guidance for 
the new freemen in the world. They must be saved from 
Bolshevism now that they have overthrown kaiserism. 
This is no easy task and calls for the highest type of lead- 
ership. The modern Baptist preacher will do best, in my 
opinion, to follow the pattern of Woodrow Wilson instead 
of that of Theodore Roosevelt. Our great President did 
not use the word surrender at the start, but at the last. 
There was no lack of strength, but consummate tact, mas- 
terful statesmanship, in winning instead of repelling. 
The Bulgarians and Austrians said that Woodrow Wilson 
had won them to the justice of his principles and the sin- 
cerity of his spirit before they were defeated in the field. 
This conviction helped and hastened the victory in the 
field. The Baptist preacher who cannot adapt himself 
to the modern situation will be thrown aside before long. 

In a word, we must now learn how to co-operate with 
people who are flocking our way. It will not be easy for 
some to do this. Those who love to attack best may be un- 
able to lead those who wish to follow. The new leader- 
ship must make no sacrifice of principle, but if Baptists 
do not know how to interpret the new world order to men 
who are now in it, modern men will follow other leader- 
ship. We must remember that we cannot put a patent on 
Baptist principles. They are conquering the world, but 
not under the Baptist flag or under the Baptist name. I 
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should love to see all men line up under Baptist leader- 
ship, if we can furnish it. But they cannot be driven into 
it. They can only be won to it. That leadership must 
lead. It will do no good to claim to be leaders. We must 
show our equipment by doing the business. Least of all 
will it do any good to flock off to ourselves about every- 
thing. In fundamental Baptist doctrines we must stand 
firm as always. But we are not going to be able to seize 
the reins of moral and spiritual leadership today by at- 
tacking other leaders. 

Southern Baptists have had reason to be afraid of 
efforts at organic union with other denominations. Our 
distinctive doctrines mark us off and apart so that we 
cannot, without sacrifice of principle, go into any organic 
union, community church, or what not. We must preserve 
our denominational integrity or lose our place and mis- 
sion. 

But all the more we are compelled to co-operate with 
other denominations in all ways that do not involve com- 
promise of principle. For this reason it was wise for 
Baptists to join in the United War Work drive. Not to 
have done so would have done irreparable harm with lit- 
tle gain. 

Events have moved so rapidly that Southern Baptists 
are in peril of missing their opportunity if they do not 
know how to meet the amazing situation that now con- 
fronts them. It will be easy enough to stand off and criti- 
cise each other for what we do or do not do. It will be 
infinitely more difficult to be loyal to all Baptist truth 
and at the same time to lead the men of the new age the 
way that they ought to go. 

It is a great thing to be a Baptist preacher today. I 
could wish I were myself twenty-five instead of fifty-five. 
But John Clifford is eighty-two years young, sixty years 
a preacher of Christ, and still the great commoner of 
Britain. The older Baptist preachers will make a great 
mistake if they fail to understand the new time to which 
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we have come. It is a wonderful time. The king of Eng- 
land honored himself by honoring John Clifford on his 
diamond jubilee. But we do not wish to go as far as our 
British Baptist brethren, who have advocated a United 
Free Church of England. Baptists will not thrive in that 
sort of thing. We are freer in America and refuse to be 
swallowed up by other denominations. It so happens 
that at the start of the new age American Baptists are in 
the numerical lead in this country, over seven million 
members, at least twenty million population, far beyond 
the Catholic fifteen million. 

Will American Baptists maintain their lead in the 
new era? The age is friendly to the Baptists. None 
was ever so much so. We survived adversity and perse- 
cution and won thereby pre-eminence. How shall we 
stand prosperity? Shall we prove worthy of our place 
of primacy in this modern world? If not, we shall lose 
it. God bless and guide the modern Baptist preacher. 
He is on a pinnacle of privilege and power. 

It is to be hoped that the Baptist World Alliance may 
meet in 1920. By that time it ought to be possible for a 
meeting to be held either in the South (Louisville, Wash- 
ington, or Richmond), if in June, or in Canada (Toronto). 
It will be a good time for the Baptists of the world to 
meet and face the new day of service. 


THE LAYMAN’S PLACE IN THE KINGDOM. 
By Samvueu Zane Batten, D.D., PHmaDELPHIA. 


The outstanding fact of our time is the rediscovery 
of the Kingdom of God. For nineteen hundred years men 
have believed in this Kingdom and have prayed for its 
coming. But this generation is entering into a larger and 
truer conception of that Kingdom and is learning to in- 
terpret all life in its light. In the long future when men 
look back through the ages and consider the contributions 
of each generation, it will appear that this generation has 
made as large a contribution to the increasing knowledge 
of the things of Christ as any age since the Son of Man 
walked our earth. 

It is not possible or necessary here to consider all of 
the meaning of this great discovery. But no one can over- 
estimate either the significance or the power of this great 
idea. It will mean a new outlook upon the world, a new 
conception of our work, a new standard of life and duty. 
But one notable corollary of this great idea may be noted 
here. This is nothing less than the coming up of the lay- 
men out of the place of obscurity and silence into the place 
of leadership and service. In one sense it is the special 
task of our generation to complete the work of the Protes- 
tant Reformation and to take up the dropped thread in 
the loom of history. But beyond this it is also the work 
of our generation to inaugurate a new movement that 
shall explore new fields and open a new page of human 
achievement. 


I. Tue Cuurcu Conception oF Lirs. 


The Son of Man gave to the world the great idea of 
the Kingdom of God and charged men to seek that King- 
dom first of all. For a time the early disciples cherished 
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this idea and interpreted all duty in its light. But as we 
pass from the first century into the second, we find that 
a change is coming over the minds of men. The idea of 
the Kingdom is falling into the background and other 
ideas are taking its place. This process continues and 
by the close of the fifth century it is complete. The idea 
of the Kingdom of God in Christ’s conception of it dis- 
appeared, and the idea of a church fills the foreground. 
This conception has become historic in the Roman Catho- 
lic branch of Christendom, though it appears also in the 
Protestant world. The rank and file of Christian people 
always think of the Church when they think of the King- 
dom of God. This appears in a very beautiful hymn 
which we all love to sing: 
“‘T love thy Kingdom, Lord, 
The house of thine abode, 
The church our blest Redeemer saved, 

With His own precious blood.’’ 

According to this conception, the church is the King- 
dom and the Kingdom is the church. To be a member 
of the church is to be a member of the Kingdom; to be 
outside the church is to be outside the Kingdom, without 
God and without hope. To seek the Kingdom of God 
means to be loyal to the church and do its work. 

This substitution of the church for the Kingdom, this 
merging of the Kingdom in the church, has wrought 
havoc in the minds of men and changed their whole con- 
ception of life and duty. It changed their conception of 
the purpose of Christ and their outlook upon the world. 
It narrowed their programs and misplaced the emphasis 
in their lives. The Kingdom conception of life disap- 
peared and the church conception of life took its place. 
Under the influence of this conception Christian life and 
duty were construed almost wholly in terms of church 
membership and church duties. 

According to the church conception, service in the 
church was religious and spiritual; and this implied that 
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service in the other relations of life was secular and com- 
mon. The church was regarded as a divine institution 
and the great agency in the making of the Kingdom. And 
this implied that the other institutions of life, as the fam- 
ily and the state, were secular institutions with little re- 
lation to the Kingdom of God. Thus it came about that 
men made a distinction in spiritual value between service 
in the church and work in the other relations of life. To 
do religious and spiritual work meant to do church work. 
This implied that all other forms of service not directly 
related to the church were secondary in value if not whol- 
ly unspiritual. To do religious and Christian work was 
to attend church, take part in its services and help in its 
enterprises. The other relations and institutions were 
regarded as secular in meaning and secondary in value, 
and the spiritual Christian world would have as little to 
do with them as possible. 

Further, ‘a distinction was made between the clergy 
and the laity, and in time the two classes became wholly 
distinct. There grew up the belief that the clergy were 
a separate class of beings with a special call from Heaven 
and a special place alloted them in the church. By the 
rite of ordination, this distinction was made emphatic, 
and this position was confirmed. More and more the laity 
became distinct from the clergy; and less and less place 
was given to them. The clergy were called to do religious 
work and the laity lost all share in church service. The 
time came when even the reading of the Scriptures was 
denied them. They became spectators and hearers and 
not partners and equals. Thus came, what Gibbon calls, 
‘‘The memorable distinction between the laity and the 
clergy’’. Along with this change another distinction is 
made. The priest and preacher were religious men per- 
forming a spiritual service. But the laymen were secular 
people. There was little religious value in any form of 
lay activity, and there was no lay element in any form of 
religious activity. 
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This is not all, but the work of the church has been 
interpreted almost wholly in terms of preaching. Men 
have made much of the preaching service and have be- 
lieved that it had pre-eminent value. This is shown very 
clearly in the type of church building that has prevailed. 
The church building was an audience room, large, attrac- 
tive, well adapted for preaching purposes; but that was 
all. Little provision was made for the educational work 
of the church; and no provision whatever was made for 
the social life of the people. In fact, it is only in recent 
time that these have been generally recognized as neces- 
sary parts of the church’s work. More than that, the 
preaching of the gospel has been regarded as the church 
at work. The church was organized around the pastor 
and for the sake of preaching. The work of the church 
in large part consisted in the choice of a pastor and the 
attendance at preaching services. For generations men 
have been urged to do church work; and this has been in- 
terpreted to mean, attend the services of the church and 
support the preaching of the word. With this the lay- 
man’s work began and with this it ended. 

The church has honored the one talent of preaching 
and has regarded this as the supreme gift. But in so 
doing it has practically ignored all the other talents of 
men and has treated them as very secondary and subordi- 
nate. There is some reason why this over-emphasis should 
be found in Protestant churches. Most of the churches 
are wholly voluntary organizations and depend upon the 
freewill offerings of the people. The average church has 
not found it easy to raise the funds for the necessary ex- 
penses, of which the chief item was the pastor’s salary. 
Thus preachers naturally and unconsciously have magni- 
fied their office. And so they have not equally honored 
the other talents of men. 

The consequence is that laymen have found little scope 
for their talents in the church. The church has created 
colleges and seminaries for the training of pastors and 
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preachers, but it has done little to develop other types of 
workers. The preaching talent has been honored and 
trained, but the other talents of men have not been hon- 
ored and used. The result is that there has been very lit- 
tle for laymen to do in the average church beyond attend- 
ing church services and keeping the institution running. 
Many men have kept up a nominal connection with the 
church and have been satisfied to have their Christian 
work done by proxy. Men have come into the churches 
with their talents, their vigor, their manhood, ready to 
serve Christ and seek God’s Kingdom, but in many cases 
they have found that there was little for them to do in the 
church. Some five men were wanted as trustees of the 
church; seven more or less were chosen as deacons; sev- 
eral men were needed to act as ushers and take up the 
collection. Beyond this there was little for the rank and 
file of the men. Sometimes committees and organiza- 
tions have been created to find places for men and to keep 
them interested, but in most cases such men were simply 
expected to fill a place, to attend a service, to listen to a 
sermon; but they had no divine call to work; their talents 
were not honored and no task was assigned them. 

It is true that the Protestant churches have denied 
many assumptions of the Catholic clergy. Ever since the 
Reformation the larger Christian truth has been seeking 
place and has found expression. Some of the old medi- 
eval conceptions have been cast aside and many old dis- 
tinctions have been discarded. And yet in many divisions 
of Protestantism the old ideas of distinctions persist ; men 
still make a distinction between clergy and laity, between 
religious church work and secular common work. The 
average member of the church thinks of himself as a 
secular person. He thinks of work in the church as spir- 
itual and work in the community as secular. The natural 
result followed. Many men lost interest in the church 
and fell out of its fellowship. Not finding scope for their 
talents in the church they have employed them in other 
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lines of activity. Very often these activities were not 
related to the church; sometimes they worked at cross 
purposes with the church; in many cases they were car- 
ried on with little reference to the Christian ideal and 
without the inspiration of the Christian hope. All un- 
consciously a distinction has been made in religious value 
between work in the church and work in the community. 
All unconsciously men have regarded all other types of 
workers except preachers as secular and common. The 
results of all this have been most disastrous, both on the 
side of the church and the community. Many men of 
large ability have dropped out of the church and have 
used their talents elsewhere, and the main lines of inter- 
est and activity in community redemption have been car- 
ried on without relation to the Kingdom of God and the 
Spirit of Christ. In theory, the churches have believed 
in the Priesthood of Believers and the sacredness of 
every man’s service, but in practice they have honored 
but one kind of talent and one type of service. The church 
has been regarded as the Kingdom of God; the church at 
work has been interpreted to mean the church preaching 
the gospel; doing church work has meant attending 
church services and listening to preaching. The church 
has been regarded as the special field of the spiritual life 
and the special guardian of religion. Work in and for 
the other agencies and institutions of life has been re- 
garded as secular and secondary. Today we are still 
mastered by the spell of the ancient tradition and uncon- 
sciously think and speak in those terms. 


Il. Tur Repiscovery oF THE KinGpom oF Gop. 


In the generations of the past some fundamental 
Christian ideas dropped out of the current of church life 
and were almost unknown to men. Two central Christian 
truths have suffered this fate: the Priesthood of all Be- 
lievers and the Kingdom of God. But during the past 
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five hundred years there has been an effort to regain the 
primary truths of the gospel and restore them to their 
rightful place in the church. The first truth it was the 
province of the great Reformation to regain and restore. 
The second truth is the special discovery and inspiration 
of our time. 

The Reformation was one of the great movements 
of all time and did much both to recover the Christianity 
of Christ and to liberate the soul of man. There is one 
aspect of this Reformation movement that has direct 
bearing upon the question before us here. It did much to 
re-establish the layman in the church and give him his 
task in the Kingdom. The Reformation, as history shows, 
was motived by two great ideas and projected on two 
great lines. The one was somewhat doctrinal and the 
other was intensely practical. These were Justification 
by Faith and the Priesthood of all Believers. The first 
truth sweeps away every obstacle between God and man 
and gives man an immediate access to the Most High God. 
The second, the Priesthood of all Believers, sweeps away 
many of the barriers between men and guarantees the 
equality of all disciples. By the one the salvation of the 
soul is made to depend upon man’s personal relations 
with the living God. By the other man’s life is given a 
divine meaning and he is sent out into the world to repeat 
and continue the life and work of the Son of Man. 

The first truth has been quite fully interpreted and 
applied and has entered into the very warp and woof of 
Christian thought. The second truth has remained more 
or less in the background of thought and has never been 
fully interpreted or applied. According to the Scrip- 
tures, believers are a chosen generation and a royal 
priesthood; through Jesus Christ they are made priests 
and kings unto God; and they are now called to fulfill a 
priestly office and offer up spiritual sacrifices unto God. 
To Martin Luther the words, ‘‘ Ye are a holy priesthood’’, 
were among the most precious and significant texts in the 
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Scripture. He called these and similar texts ‘‘thunder- 
bolts of God, against which neither long continued usage 
nor all the world combined shall be able to prevail’’. Such 
texts were in his hands as great hammers with which he 
broke in pieces the false notions of his day. The Roman 
Catholic Church saw the significance of these texts as 
used by the Reformers, and at the Council of Trent it 
issued its anathema against them, declaring them false 
and destructive. ‘‘Ye are all priests unto God’’, said 
Martin Luther; ‘‘each believer is called to perform a 
priestly service; each believer has the priestly access to 
the very throne of God, with the priestly anointing and 
with a sacred ministry. This ecclesiastical priest who 
would come between you and God’’, said Luther, in bold 
and confident words, ‘‘is an impertinence and a sham, 
and you must not be misled by his claim. This honor have 
all the saints and not any special class within the 
church.’’ 

This truth of the Priesthood of all Believers was one 
of the characteristic ideas of the early church and one of 
the most potent ideas of the great Reformation. But for 
some reason or lack of reason it soon dropped out of the 
current of Christian life and thought, and as a conse- 
quence men have lost much of the inspiration of this 
mighty truth. It is true that this idea has never been whol- 
ly lost; but it is also true that it has been interpreted in 
a meager and partial way and has never yet produced its 
full fruitage. Some aspects of it have appeared in the 
thought of the Protestant churches: thus the peasants of 
Germany in 1524 drew up a resolution in which they say: 
‘‘Hivery man redeemed by Christ’s blood is a free man; 
we are therefore free and we will be free. Every com- 
mune has the right to choose its own pastors who shall 
teach the pure Word of God.’’ Beyond this some signifi- 
cant applications of this truth appeared in the political 
world and have given impetus to the democratic move- 
ment. Modern democracy, it has been shown by such men 
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as Borgeaud and Jellinek, is the direct product of the 
Reformation and finds its sources in the great ideas of 
Christianity. And yet strangely enough the great doc- 
trine of the Priesthood of all Believers dropped large- 
out of sight in the Protestant churches and men 
have largely lost the impulse of this great truth. The 
reason for this is that men have lost the full conception 
of the Kingdom of God; and so the truth of the Priest- 
hood of Believers had no background and scope. 

It is true that all through the centuries we have talked 
of the Kingdom of God and have prayed for its coming. 
But while we use the New Testament term we give it a 
different meaning. It is true also that the idea of the 
Kingdom has never been entirely lost or that we have 
wholly gone astray. As a matter of fact, the idea of the 
Kingdom was ever and forever seeking expression, and 
now and again it has come into the foreground. In the 
time of the Reformation it seemed that the truth of Christ 
was at last to break its fetters and come forth into the 
light of day; but in a real sense the rediscovery of this 
truth is the significant fact of our time, and the re-estab- 
lishment of this truth in its central place is the supreme 
obligation. 

It is too early in the day for anyone to set forth all 
the meaning and power of this great Christian concep- 
tion. But some things are becoming clear. The King- 
dom of God is the Alpha and Omega of the Christian 
revelation. It was the master thought of Jesus’ life and 
the inspiring ideal of His teaching. It is the theme of 
the Christian’s prayer and the goal of all his effort. This 
Kingdom is an all-inclusive whole and binds the universe 
into a unity. The universe is the one great empire of the 
Father, and this little earth is but an outlying province 
in it. So far as this world is concerned, the Kingdom of 
God means a divine society on earth organized according 
to the will of God. It implies the reign of God in men, 
over men and through men. It implies a human fellow- 
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ship where men know God as Father and live together as 
brothers. Its coming involves daily bread for all, recon- 
ciliation and peace among men, the removal of needless 
temptation and the deliverance of men from evil. In 
short, it finds its consummation in the building up in the 
earth of a Christian type of social life. 

The Kingdom of God sums up the whole redemptive 
and beneficent purpose of God for man. It implies the 
winning of men unto-Christ, the development of their 
character, their upbuilding in knowledge, the permeation 
of life with the Spirit of Christ, the adjustment of human 
relations in terms of justice and love, the building up in 
the earth of a Christian type of human society. 

The Kingdom of God covers the whole life of man. 
That Kingdom is made up of real people, of living men 
and women. These people eat food, wear clothes, culti- 
vate the ground, build homes, live together in communi- 
ties and manage industries. There is a right way and a 
wrong way of doing all of these things. The men who 
would honor God must be taught the right way of doing 
all of these. 

This is not all, but the Kingdom of God includes all 
the relations and institutions of man’s life. The King- 
dom, we may say, is the reign of God in man, over men, 
and through men. The great institutions of life, such as 
the family, the church and the state, are all so many 
realms and agencies of the Kingdom. Each of these is 
implied in the nature of man. Each is'an agency through 
which man seeks the Kingdom of God. Each has its own 
function to fulfill in the economy of life. To serve in the 
Kingdom of God man must serve in and through these 
relations and institutions of his life. 

This rediscovery of the Kingdom of God throws light 
upon a hundred questions. But in no place is its result 
more significant than in the meaning of man’s life and 
the work of the layman. The Kingdom of God in Christ’s 
conception was a family of brothers; a spiritual democ- 
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racy based upon the principles of brotherhood and equal- 
ity. The Son of Man had no place in His thought and life 
for masters and bosses, whether political or spiritual. 
‘‘Be not ye called Rabbi, for one is your Master and all 
ye are brothers. And ‘call no man your father upon earth; 
for one is your Father who is in Heaven. Neither be ye 
called man-masters, for one is your Master, the Christ’’ 
(Matt. 23:8-10), ‘‘Among the nations, the rulers lord it 
over men and the great ones exercise authority, but so 
shall it not be among you, for whoever wishes to be great 
among you is your servant; and whoever among you 
wishes to be first, is to be your slave. As the Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to 
give his life a ransom for many”’ (Matt. 20:25-28). And 
in the Kingdom conception of life every man’s work was 
a spiritual ministry. This is made very clear in the teach- 
ing of Paul‘and Peter. Thus Paul teaches that the Christ 
has given various gifts unto men; and each man’s gift is 
a dispensation of the spirit. Peter lays emphasis upon 
another truth—the Priesthood of all Believers. ‘‘Ye are 
a chosen generation, a spiritual priesthood, a holy nation, 
a special people, that ye may be unto Him praise who 
called you out of darkness into His marvelous light’’ (1 
Peter 2:9, 10). Thus every man is called to be a citizen 
of the Kingdom, a child of God, a brother in a family, a 
worker for his fellows. Every man has a divine call; 
every man is a priest; everyone is called to fulfill a spir- 
itual ministry; every man’s work is sacred: the same 
honor have all the saints. 

There are several things implied in all this which are 
most significant. Every disciple has a divine call and a 
special gift; his talent is his call; his use of his talent is a 
spiritual service. Men are to do God’s will along the line 
of their daily work. They are to seek His Kingdom in 
and through the relations of their lives. Further, reli- 
gion is not something apart from life, but something in 
life. Religion is no special accomplishment like music 
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or painting; it does not belong to special days and special 
places, but to all days and all duties. Man has no special 
faculty with which he can be religious. The word ‘‘spir- 
itual’’ applies not to things but to the spirit of man. To 
the spiritual man all things are spiritual. To the secular 
spirit all things are secular. One man may be secular, 
preaching sermons, teaching a class and officiating at the 
Lord’s Table; and another may be wholly spiritual, cob- 
bling shoes, sewing tents, or casting a ballot. And even 
more significant than all the field of religion is life itself. 
The church is an institution of religion; but so also is 
the family, the community, the state and the industrial 
order. Men are under the same obligation to be religious 
and to do God’s will in these relations as in the church 
and the prayer meetings. Whatever one does in word or 
in deed is to be done in the name of the Lord Jesus and 
for His glory. 


III. Tue Layman’s Work 1n THE Kinapom. 


Growing out of all this are several most vital and prac- 
tical things. In the great Christian idea of the Kingdom 
of God we see at once the meaning and scope of our work; 
and we see also the call and task of all the children of the 
Kingdom. 

1. Men are to seek the Kingdom of God in and through 
the institutions of which they are a part. The making 
of the Kingdom of God implies the making of the institu- 
tions of man’s life. The Kingdom of God, it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized, is very much larger than any one 
part of the Kingdom. Thus the full program of the 
Kingdom includes the state and the family no less than 
the church. More than that, these institutions are so 
many agencies and means through which men are to seek 
the Kingdom of God. In all times there has been a ten- 
dency to narrow the boundaries of the Kingdom to the 
sphere of the church and make the two coterminus. This 
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is an error and is contrary to the whole purpose of Scrip- 
ture. It has beclouded the whole purpose of God in the 
world and has caused endless confusion among men. The 
Church, we say without hesitation, is a divine institution 
and is an important agency in the making of the King- 
dom. But the church is only one of several institutions 
which are realms and agencies of the Kingdom and so 
are all vital and necessary. The family is an important 
agency in the work of human redemption and the making 
of the Kingdom. The family can do much to prepare the 
life for the gospel, to bring it into relations with the di- 
vine and fit it for social living. Through the mother’s 
prayer and the mother’s love the grace of God may be 
conveyed to the child quite as fully and effectively as 
through the preacher’s sermon or the church’s teaching. 
The state no less than the family and the church is a 
divine institution with a divine function to fulfill in the 
Kingdom of God. It can do much to prepare the life for 
the Kingdom and induce it to walk in the way of righteous- 
ness. It can determine in large measure the quality and 
color of the environment. It can make vice and dishon- 
esty dangerous and unprofitable and so can create a 
strong presumption against them. 

Since this is so, each institution has its place and its 
function. Each ministers in some way to the life of man. 
No one institution alone can ensure the redemption of the 
world. It takes all of them together to make and serve 
a human life. It is not fitting and it is not Christian 
therefore for those who would magnify the church to 
make light of the other institutions of the Kingdom. Since 
each is here in the will of God it is necessary that men 
learn to seek the Kingdom in and through them all. The 
church, the family, the state and the industrial order are 
all means of the Kingdom’s advance. They are all agen- 
cies through which men are to co-operate in the work of 
human redemption. Since this is so we must say that 
work in and through the state and the family is quite as 
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Christian and necessary as work in and through the 
church. We must therefore say that the people who in 
the family and through the state are seeking the King- 
dom of God are doing Christian and spiritual work and 
must be honored as servants of the Kingdom. - 

2. The varied talents of men are to be enlisted in the 
work of the Kingdom of God. It was a sad day for the 
world when the church came to regard itself as the whole 
Kingdom of God, and when work for the Kingdom was 
narrowed down to the priest and preacher. We mean to 
say that the evangelist, the preacher and teacher are not 
the only workers that God has given to the world. We 
mean to say that the other lines of service are no less 
essential in the Kingdom of God. 

According to the Apostle Paul the Lord has given all 
kinds of gifts to men that the whole work of the King- 
dom may be done and the whole life of man may be served. 
He has given to His people apostles, prophets, evange- 
lists, and preachers, but He has given also teachers, help- 
ers, gifts of healing, governments, divers kinds of 
tongues. (1 Cor. 12:28; Eph. 4:11). He has given these 
varied talents and workers for the work of the Kingdom, 
the perfecting of the saints unto the work of service, unto 
the building up of the body of Christ and the fulfillment 
of His redemptive purpose. These talents are all gifts 
of the Spirit and each has its meaning and its place. The 
work of the evangelist is necessary; but perhaps quite as 
necessary is the work of the teacher and magistrate. Even 
if the church were equivalent to the whole Kingdom 
of God there would still be need of other workers than 
evangelists and preachers. But since the Kingdom is co- 
terminus with life and is to be sought in and through 
all the relations and institutions of life, workers are 
needed for all the relations and agencies of the Kingdom. 
Preachers alone can never make the whole Kingdom of 
God or serve the whole need of man. God uses many 
workers in extending His Kingdom, and one is quite as 
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essential as another. The man and the woman uniting 
their lives to make a Christian home; the mother teach- 
ing her child to pray and say, ‘‘Our Father who art in 
Heaven’’; the teacher in the public school seeking to un- 
fold mind and train character; the physician working for 
sanitary home and healthy bodies; the citizen working 
for good laws and removing stumbling blocks; the social 
worker studying the causes of disease and poverty and 
working for industrial brotherhood; the farmer planting 
his field and the baker making bread, all have their place 
in the work of the Kingdom. It is not right for us, there- 
fore, to pit one class of workers against another, and to 
say that one is more necessary than another. At any 
rate, the apostle censures those who magnify one talent 
and make light of all other men’s work. (1 Cor. 12:15-25.) 

3. Thus far under the influence of the misconceptions 
of the past, only a small fraction of the dynamic of Chris- 
tianity has really become available in the work of human 
redemption. The program of the average church ignores 
three-fourths of life and provides no place for nine-tenths 
of human talents. The result is that a whole reservoir 
of Christian dynamic has found no channel of expression 
and has been wholly untapped. The further fact is that 
only a fraction of the Christian dynamic has become ef- 
fective in the work of human redemption. Thus far the 
church has not emphasized the sacredness of all life; it 
has not honored the different gifts of men and has not 
sought to train them for effective service in the Kingdom; 
it has not furnished the agency and the opportunity 
through which the whole impulse of Christianity might 
be effective. In every church there are vast resources of 
unusual power, good impulses that are never geared up 
to any real tasks. Talents that are undeveloped for the 
reason that they have never been given a task. In every 
church there are men with great possibilities of power 
standing all the day idle, because no one has shown them 
any work. One is familiar, of course, with the stock argu- 
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ment that is used: let such men honor the church and 
make it more effective. By all means, let men honor the 
church and put their lives into the work. But we must 
recognize the fact none the less in much of this current 
talk there is a lot of pious twaddle that may deceive the 
talker but does not convince people. 

In the first place, the program of the average church 
—where it has any program at all—has no eall or use for 
nine-tenths of the gifts and talents of its members. In 
the second place, the average church does not offer a task 
for one per cent of its total resources of talents. That 
the church may live and prosper it must have some work- 
ers as pastors, deacons, trustees, ushers, teachers. But 
in few churches are there offices enough to go around. 
And many of these offices are at best purely nominal and 
make small demands upon men. At any rate, they are 
not large enough to claim the whole services of men in 
the Kingdom. No wonder that many men lose interest 
in the church and feel that it has no task worth while. 

We must recognize the meaning of all the institutions 
of man’s life and must use all of the talents of men. It 
is time that we have done with the notion that the church 
is the whole Kingdom of God, that the preacher is the 
whole church at work, and that preaching is the only 
means of blessing men and making the Kingdom. It is 
time that we honor the example of the Master, accept the 
whole commission that He has given and enlist all workers 
in His service. Itis time that we frankly accept the whole 
Christian program and confess that the grace of God can 
flow out to men through many channels. It is time also 
that we fully honor the service of every man and give 
him a task for his talent. What might not Christianity 
do for men and for society if men would only understand 
its great purpose and furnish opportunity for it to achieve 
results? 

Tn all this we are not levelling down but levelling up. 
We do not mean to make less of the church than the de- 
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vout ecclesiastic; but we do mean to make more of the 
family and the state. We do mean to say that the church 
is not the whole Kingdom of God, and we mean to say 
that the family and the state are equally divine institu- 
tions with a divine function to fulfill. We do mean to 
say that men miss the larger meaning of Christ and mis- 
read His purpose when they construe the whole meaning 
of life and the whole program of service in terms of 
church life and church services. We do not mean to make 
less of the work of preacher and evangelist; but we do 
mean to make more of the work of laymen and citizens. 
We refuse to believe that the tongue is the only member 
which the Spirit can use in the work of the Kingdom, and 
affirm that the work of the eye and hand are no less im- 
portant. We affirm that one kind of service for the King- 
dom is just as sacred and as necessary as another. We 
maintain that it is just as necessary to provide a good 
atmosphere for the child as to teach it the Scripture; that 
it is Just as necessary to take up stumbling blocks out of 
the way of the people and to make straight paths for 
men’s feet as to preach a sermon or lead a prayer meet- 
ing. 

We say further, that since every man is called to 
serve God and seek His Kingdom along the line of his 
daily life and through the institutioris of which he is a 
part, every man has a divine calling and may perform a 
spiritual ministry. It is a part of the questionable her- 
itage from the past, that one line of service should be 
monopolized by the name Christian and all others should 
be regarded as secondary. Asa matter of fact, the work 
of the Christian ministry cannot be limited to the clergy- 
man, nor can the operation of the Spirit be confined to 
the pulpit. We mean that the work of all men in all re- 
lations of life may be equally a ministry and equally spir- 
itual. If men had believed in the Kingdom of God and 
Priesthood of all Believers, they would have seen and 
known this from the beginning. 
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IV. Tue EnuistmMent or LayMen. 


The laymen are coming to the throne for such a time 
as this. It is confessed by all that something is wrong 
with our modern Christianity. The churches are not 
fifty per cent efficient. The work of the Kingdom is going 
forward very slowly. Great areas of life are almost 
wholly untouched by the Christian spirit and unredeemed 
by Christ’s power. The results of our activities are not 
at all commensurate with the power of the gospel. Some 
truth is forgotten or ignored, and the trouble is just here: 
the church has forgotten some essential Christian truth. 
It has fallen away from the idea of the Kingdom of God 
and the Priesthood of all Believers. It has failed to em- 
phasize the layman’s place in the Kingdom. It has no 
efficient and definite plan for the development of lay work 
and leadership. This shows very clearly the work before 
us. Four illustrations may be given showing the possi- 
bilities of service before laymen. 

First, laymen must be enlisted in the whole work of 
the church. We have gone about as far as we can go 
under the present system of church life. If there is to 
be any large advance in the Kingdom of God it must come 
through the development and enlistment of lay workers. 
Beyond question, we need more men for the pastorate; 
abler men, more eloquent preachers and more efficient 
pastors. But the advance desired is not to be ensured 
through the increase in the number and quality of pas- 
tors. Asa matter of fact the pastor is overworked today 
and cannot carry any additional burden without break- 
ing. He must be prophet, evangelist, pastor, manager, 
general utility man and wise leader. He is overloaded 
now and cannot assume many new responsibilities. If 
there is to be any great advance it must come through 
the general enlistment of men in the work of the church. 
We must recover the great truth of the Priesthood of all 
Believers and must give it a central place in our church 
life and thought. We must get over the notion that when 
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a church calls a pastor it has hired some one to love men 
for the whole church. We must get rid of the medieval 
heresy that attending church services is the church at 
work. We must have a division of labor and must give 
each his task. We must show men the meaning of their 
talents and must bring talent and task together. In so 
far as we do this will we win an advance and achieve great 
victories. In so far as we follow present methods and 
depend wholly upon the minister, will we fail in the fu- 
ture. 

Second, the church must raise up a generation of lay 
preachers. All through the centuries in every great reli- 
gious movement, in each time of social advance, the lay 
preacher has played a large part. In the early church 
all disciples were witnesses and heralds of the Good News. 
In the Jerusalem church the most effective preachers 
were deacons, as in the case of Stephen and Philip. And 
those were times when the work went forward with power. 
The Reformation in Europe was in a real sense a lay- 
men’s movement. A large number of men followed Peter 
Waldo, and ‘‘The Poor Men of Lyons’’ who carried the 
gospel everywhere were laymen. John Wickliffe sent 
out his peasant preachers into all parts of England to 
preach the gospel of the Kingdom. The Anabaptist 
movement in Germany was in large part a lay movement 
and its preachers went everywhere with ‘‘The gospel of 
the common man’’. Wesley raised up a generation of 
lay preachers and much of his success is due to this fact. 
To this day nine-tenths of the preachers in the Wesleyan 
churches of England are lay preachers. 

The churches must raise up and train a generation of 
lay preachers. In all parts of our land we are faced by 
the sad fact that the people are unreached by the gospel. 
There are millions of people in the cities who are un- 
reached by present agencies. They do not know enough 
of Jesus Christ to make any intelligent judgment with 
respect to Him. So far as I can see, there is just one 
way of reaching these people. We must have lay preach- 
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ers who will go to the streets and lanes with the gospel 
message. They must interpret the gospel of the Kingdom 
in terms of life and love. They must speak in a language 
the people can understand, and thereby give them a 
knowledge of God. . 

In the country we are faced with the equally ominous 
fact that the people are unreached. Ten thousand coun- 
try churches have died within the past few years; ten 
thousand more are in a dying condition. Other thousands 
are declining in numbers and power. So far as I can see, 
there is just one thing which can meet this crisis. We 
must train and enlist lay preachers who will minister to 
the needs of the people. The city and town churches must 
send out men who will carry the gospel message to their 
neighborhood. 

Third, in the missionary enterprise, we need to regain 
the great idea of the Kingdom and send out workers to 
meet the whole need of man. By missions, we mean the 
taking the whole blessing of the Kingdom to the back- 
ward peoples of earth. The missionary goes out to re- 
veal the love and will of God to the nations. He goes out 
to help those who need help. He goes out to interpret 
the love of God in terms of life and service. He goes out 
to show the sacredness of all life and to build up a new 
and Christian social order. Thus far we have assumed 
that the missionary should be a preacher first and last. 
It is true that we have sent medical missionaries and mis- 
sionary teachers, and these have been honored by the 
churches and blessed in their work. But the main em- 
phasis has fallen upon preaching, and all other things 
have been secondary. We must accept the Kingdom idea 
of missions and must send out workers who will repre- 
sent the whole blessing of the Kingdom. In a word, we 
must send out missionary preachers and teachers, mis- 
sionary farmers and mechanics, missionary housewives 
and merchants. We must touch life on all sides and 
transform all human relations. We must bring the whole 
blessing of the Kingdom to meet the whole need of man. 
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Fourth, men must be taught that their daily work is 
their divine calling, and they must know how to seek the 
Kingdom of God through their industrial activity. Thus 
far we have believed that the preacher and the mission- 
ary have had a divine call to their life work; but we have 
not supposed that the farmer and merchant had an equal 
call and mission. So men have been free to choose a com- 
mercial life without any respect to its Kingdom value. 
They have felt free to spend their life and talents in 
money-getting, provided, of course, they kept within the 
law. The churches have taught that man is a steward 
in the use of his money and they have expected him to be 
generous with his contributions. But the Christian prin- 
ciple of stewardship goes far deeper than this. This 
truth teaches that man’s life is a stewardship and his 
talents contain his divine call. He is to use his life and 
talents in such a way as to serve mankind and advance 
the Kingdom of God. The merchant and the industrial 
leader are to use their talents not for self-gain but for 
Kingdom service. He is to conduct his business by the 
law of Christ, and through it is to seek the Kingdom of 
God. He is to organize industrial life in such a way as 
to promote human brotherhood and ensure the welfare 
of society. He is not free to make money as a pirate that 
he may give it away as a Christian. 

This means that he is to enter upon a business life 
with the same motive as the preacher and missionary. He 
is no more free to plan his business for money profits 
than the missionary or the teacher. He is rather to man- 
age his business in such a way as to serve man, and for 
the same ends that moved Christ up Calvary. The indus- 
trial order represents an important factor in man’s life. 
And it is quite as necessary that this be organized on a 
Christian basis as the prayer meeting and the missionary 
society. It is a necessary agent in the fulfillment of the 
Father’s purpose, and it is quite as essential that men 
seek the Kingdom of God through the industrial order 
as through the church and the family. 
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This suggests one of the most urgent tasks that lie 
before the church today. The church as the training 
school of the Kingdom must train people for life and 
service in and through all the relations of life and the 
institutions of society. The church must make men know 
the meaning of the great institutions of life; it must in- 
terpret the relation of each to the purpose of God; it 
must show men what are the ends they are to seek through 
each; it must show men how to work through all in behalf 
of human redemption. It must inspire men to go out and 
seek the Kingdom of God in the calling of their citizen- 
ship. The church that fails here—and the most signifi- 
eant failure has been at this point-—fails in a primary 
duty. Several definite and practical suggestions may be 
made as showing the line of advance. 

The denominational colleges must train young men 
and young women for direct service in the Kingdom of 
God. If the denominational college has any reason for 
existing, that justification is found just here. The church 
college has no call to duplicate the work of the state uni- 
versity on a small scale. Its reason for existence is 
found in the fact that it possesses a marked religious life 
and gives a special training that is not given elsewhere. 

We must have lessons for church and Bible school 
that are designed to interpret Christian truth in terms 
of life and lead to definite and practical service. This is 
especially true in the case of young people and adult 
classes. We must have special lessons which: shall inter- 
pret the Kingdom value of all the institutions of life and 
prepare the people to go out and give an efficient service 
to the world. 

Some years ago an Eastern pastor told me this 
incident: A member of his church, a man employing 
some five thousand men, said: ‘‘Pastor, I want to 
get my business on a Christian basis. I cannot increase 
the wages of the men with competition as it is; and, after 
all, that will not solve the problem. I try to treat the men 
justly; but there must be something beyond this. Tell 
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me what to do and I will doit.’’ And the pastor confessed 
to me, ‘‘ Batten, I did not know what in the world to tell 
him.’’ We must teach men what to do in order to get 
their family life, their community, their business, their 
politics, their industry, on a Christian basis. In a word, 
men must be taught to serve God and seek His Kingdom 
along the line of their daily work and in and through the 
institutions of which they are a part. 

The success of a church is to be measured by the way 
it trains and uses workers. Some of the largest churches 
in the country may not be making the largest contribu- 
tions to the Kingdom of God. The fact that a church has 
an eloquent preacher and large congregations, tells little 
or nothing about its real success. The fact that a church 
has large additions to its membership may mean some- 
thing to the Kingdom of God, but it may not mean very 
much. How far is the Church training its people for 
membership and service in the Kingdom of God? How far 
is it giving them an adequate ethical equipment and send- 
ing them out to service in all the relations and institutions 
of life—in the church and in the family, in the community 
and in the industrial order? How far is the church inter- 
preting to men the sacredness of all life, showing them the 
meaning of their talents in the work of the Kingdom and 
training them for effective and fruitful service in all the 
relations of life. 

All around us are men of ability and devotion waiting 
for some one to show them a task worth while. They are 
capable of enthusiasm and heroism and are willing to 
serve the Kingdom and its uses. But the vision of the 
Kingdom has been veiled from their eyes; no appeal has 
been made to their manhood; no task has been set for 
their talents. For the sake of these men, therefore, for 
the sake of their larger development, for the sake of dy- 
ing men, for the sake of the Kingdom of God, we must 
honor the work of the laymen and must enlist them in 
the great enterprise of the Kingdom. 


*THE SPIRIT’S WORK OF GRACE. 
By Z. T. Copy, D.D., GreEenviie, S. C. 


In the two lectures that remain of this course, I will 
have time for a discussion only of those works of the Holy 
Spirit that are fundamental and universal. I cannot pos- 
sibly take up for consideration all the references that are 
made to Him and His work in the New Testament. Many 
of these give us those phases of the Spirit’s operations 
that are merely incidental to His main work and that were 
peculiar to that age. To fix the mind on these as if they 
were central, is to lose the right perspective. 

If what was said in the other lecture is true, it is not 
a difficult thing to separate between those things the Holy 
Spirit came to do for all men and all ages, and those that 
were incidental or temporary. If the Third Person of 
the Trinity has become identified with the person and 
work of Christ as the Second Person of the Trinity was 
incarnated in Jesus of Nazareth, we can certainly know 
that the chief things in Christ’s work are the chief things 
in the Spirit’s work. This would seem to need no empha- 
sis. I, therefore, will speak in this lecture of the Holy 
Spirit’s work of grace and in the next of His work as the 
Paraclete. 


His Work oF GRACE. 


Perhaps I should say His works of grace, for there are 
several phases of this work thet I will consider. But be- 
fore taking them up, I want t» point out what is central 
and common to all of them. 

I can give it in one senteace: The Holy Spirit in His 
work of grace enables the cross of Christ to have its due 
and intended effect upon the believing heart. About all 
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that I have to say in this lecture is said in that statement. 
Let us suppose a man standing before the sacred and mov- 
ing scenes of Calvary; and let us also suppose that he has 
by faith a true knowledge of what it means and of what 
is taking place there for his salvation. What would be 
the effect and effects on him? What would be its message 
to his heart and life? What kind of feelings would it 
produce in him? What kind of repentance? What would 
be his estimate of sin? of self? of his fellow man? of the 
love of God? What would be his purposes in life as he 
left the cross?) We would all answer these questions in 
practically the same language; and the answers that we 
would give would be true of any human being who stood 
before that cross and saw it aright, however evil he may 
have been, or however moral, whether he be Saul of Tar- 
sus or the publican. The message and the effects of the 
cross are practically the same in every heart where they 
are received. That great transaction produces a state of 
heart that accords with it; that fits in with it as the two 
parts of an indenture fit each other. The cross created an 
* earnestness that matches its seriousness; a humility that 
is prostrate before its greatness; a reverence that reflects 
its divinity; a confession that accords with its sacrifice; 
a joy that is one with its assurance; and a surrender of 
life that is yielded to the great purposes of the cross. 
Such, in a measure, are the due effects of the cross ona 
believer. It does not have these effects on all men; but 
when men see it aright, it does. What I wish to say in 
this lecture is that these very effects are the work of the 
Holy Spirit in exactly the same way that they are effects 
of the cross. It is His blessed and powerful work in the 
heart that enables the cross of Christ to produce these 
results. In all their work of grace the two are one, the 
eross never working apart from the Spirit; the Spirit 
never doing His work of grace apart from the cross. 
When men do not yield to the Spirit, the cross is nothing 
to them ; when men reject the cross, the Spirit has no grace 
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for them. Yet, I would not be understood as saying that 
the Holy Spirit has no work of any kind or message for 
men, other than as He speaks in the cross. His work of 
saving grace is here; and it can be added that all His 
other work for men has reference also to the cross of 
Christ. 

There is, for instance, a prevenient work of grace 
which leads men to the cross. The Scriptures speak of it 
as a work of the Father; but any of us who would assert 
that it was not of the Spirit would be presuming too far. 
Of the work itself, there can be no doubt. Jesus said, ‘‘No 
man can come to me except the Father that sent me draw 
him’’; and in many other places it is taught and implied; 
‘‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jonah, for flesh and blood 
hath not revealed it unto thee but my Father which is in 
Heaven’’. The prodigal was brought to himself. A good 
work was done on the hearts of Cornelius and of Lydia, 
and it was this good work that prepared them for the mes- 
sage of the cross. The older theologians called this work 
the ‘‘prevenient work of grace’’. It is a good name for 
it. In it the Father uses other instruments besides the 
cross; among others, these: education, rearing, judgment- 
providences, examples, the law, death, heaven, hell. I 
do not deny that the Spirit is operative in this work. But 
it is instructive to note that it is not referred to the Spirit, 
but to the Father. It is a work that should be carefully 
distinguished from regeneration, for it is a grace that 
can be bestowed in vain; but when yielded to, it prepares 
the heart for the cross of our Lord and for that saving 
message that cannot be received in vain. 


His Work or REGENERATION. 


Regeneration is the Holy Spirit’s chief work in man’s 
redemption. It is in order to ask, what is this experience? 
I will not go into the many differing answers to this ques- 
tion, and I raise the question, chiefly, to confess how much 
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we need even in our evangelical and Baptist theologies 
a better statement of this important doctrine than we 
have. We all agree in rejecting the sacramentarian or 
sacerdotal view; but as a matter of fact the teaching of 
some of our orthodox books but poorly limps away from 
the worst features of the sacramentarian position. Much 
of this teaching gives no place to the cross of Christ or 
to the human will in this experience, and a very insuffi- 
cient place to the Holy Spirit. It deflects the mind from 
the tremendous fact of the abiding presence of the Spirit 
in the believer’s heart to metaphysical questions which 
are entirely beyond us. 

I do not pretend to be able to give a satisfactory state- 
ment of the doctrine of regeneration. But what the Scrip- 
tures certainly teach is that when a man accepts the grace 
of God offered in Christ Jesus, the Holy Spirit comes 
into his heart in a very unique sense. He comes to dwell 
in the man’s heart, to be united with him in such way as 
to give the heart ‘‘vital’’ union with Christ. His coming 
thus into the believer’s heart is radically different from 
all previous work or influence of the Spirit for the man; 
for in that previous work he exerted an influence from the 
outside of the personality: in this he takes on an indis- 
soluble union with the believer’s personality. The meta- 
physical changes which attend this union are beyond us. 
But there are tremendous moral changes, the changes in 
man’s nature, in the personality of the man; in his mo- 
tives, in his relations, in his allegiances, in his self-esti- 
mate, in the spiritual order of his soul, and these are not 
beyond us. 

These are moral changes and come from the single 
fact that God Himself has become united with the man 
in living, spiritual union. It is this reunion that makes 
the new man, that produces the new birth which we call 
regeneration. It is this union, and not some unknowable 
‘‘oerm of being’’, which contains all the possibilities of 
the Christian’s future in time and eternity. The first 
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part of the eighth chapter of Romans ought to be read in 
this connection. The apostle there has nothing to say of 
the ‘‘germ of a new being’’ in the heart from which the 
Christian nature grows as from a seed: but, again and 
again, from first one viewpoint and then another, he calls 
attention to the Spirit’s union with the Christian’s heart 
as the all-significant thing. In that great passage the 
Spirit Himself, and not even some new creation of the 
Spirit, is looked on as the direct source of all the new 
gvace and power of the light that streams on the trans- 
figured cloud. I do not deny that profound metaphysical 
changes are wrought in the human heart by the presence 
of the Spirit. I confess these changes. But it is a mis- 
take to center the mind on them as if they were the germ 
and fountain of the new life. Rather the New Testament 
focuses almost all attention on the ineffable fact of the 
union itself, the profound cause of all the changes that 
come, first in the Christian’s personality and afterward 
in his nature. 

Now this union, so unique and productive, in which 
the Holy Spirit takes up His abiding presence in the be- 
lieving heart, is formed at the cross of Christ and is 
mediated by its reconciliation. The believer’s part is the 
surrender of the life to God in Christ, moved by the mercy 
of God to repentance and faith: and God’s part is the 
gracious acceptance of the surrendered life and, in token 
thereof, the bestowment of the Holy Spirit who comes 
into the believer’s heart, creating the sense of full pardon 
and sonship, of confidence, joy and assurance. In other 
words, the Holy Spirit becomes in the believing heart the 
living expression of the cross. The initial ery of the 
regenerated heart is Abba, Father, which is the voice of 
the Holy Spirit, which is the message of the cross of 
Christ to everyone who accepts its grace. This is the re- 
generation that is symbolized in baptism, that is wrought 
as all Scripture teaches by the Word and the Spirit. 
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I will call attention to two corallaries of this doctrine: 

First: Regeneration is the source and basis for Chris- 
tian freedom. ‘‘For ye received not the Spirit of bond- 
age again to fear, but received the Spirit of adoption.”’ 
“Hor ye brethren were called for freedom.’’ The apos- 
tles believed that freedom was of the very essence of the 
Christian spirit. But this conviction can be felt only 
when the doctrine of regeneration is maintained in its 
purity. The sacramentarian or sacerdotal doctrine of 
the new birth ministers to anything but freedom. It 
ascribes regeneration to the Spirit, it is true, but it ties 
the Spirit to an ordinance, a priest and a church. The 
effect.is to subject the regenerated man to those who have 
his salvation in their hands. It could not do anything 
else. Bondage les in the very germ of such a doctrine. 

This, for the sacramentarian doctrine. And as for any 
doctrine of regeneration, either sacramentarian or evan- 
gelical, which centers the mind on metaphysical changes, 
rather than on a rehabilitation of the will and personality, 
I for one am unable to see in such doctrine a basis for a 
true freedom. 

But the New Testament doctrine of regeneration is 
the greatest principle of freedom that ever entered into 
social life and history. And it is this for three reasons: 
(1) In it the Spirit of God is received directly and im- 
mediately by the believer from the Saviour. There is no 
priest. and church standing between the believer and his 
God. And what is true for one believer in this respect is 
true of all without any exception. The layman and the 
preacher, man and woman, white and black, one and all, 
are on an exact level and equality in the way they receive 
the Holy Spirit. Spiritual, official superiority and in- 
feriority are simply eliminated. (2) It is none other than 
the Spirit of God that is received in regeneration, and 
He is received in such a union that the believer becomes 
the possessor of His light and power. He is the very 
mind of Christ in the mind of the believer, so truly so that 
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it can be said that Christ, Himself, dwells in the Christian. 
This is the ali-significant fact for freedom, because it is 
this which, despite all the difference between believers, 
that makes them equals. There can be no freedom where 
some men feel themselves superior to others; or, on the 
other hand, where some have the consciousness of in- 
feriority. But such feelings cannot exist among those 
men who are indwelt by God’s Spirit. That common pos- 
session is so transcendent that it reduces to nothing the 
little superiorities of blood and talent, of color and race, 
which some might possess over their brothers: and wher- 
ever men.are conscious that the Holy Spirit is in union 
with them, they cannot feel themselves inferior to any, 
it matters not who they are; nor will they submit to over- 
lords, either in church or state or society. ‘‘Where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.’”’ ‘‘If therefore 
the Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.’’ 
All men may not be born free and equal; but they are cer- 
tainly born again free and equal. (3) But would not such 
a doctrine make Christians feel infinitely superior to 
others? It would not, because the Holy Spirit who dwells 
in them is mediated by the cross of Christ and is its inner- 
most meaning in the consciousness of the believer. The 
very essence of that cross is humility, service, and sacri- 
fice. It cannot produce a race dominated by egotism and 
an offensive superiority. So much for the bearing of the 
New Testament doctrine of regeneration on freedom. 
Second: It also has a bearing on the widely prevalent 
belief in a ‘‘Second Blessing’’, a belief that there is a 
second work of grace different from regeneration re- 
ceived in a different kind of experience, and a work that 
is co-ordinated with regeneration. This belief has gained 
currency because of the defectiveness of the popular doc- 
trine of regeneration. We have focussed attention on a 
regeneration of metaphysical changes in which the will 
had no part: and if this is true, it has been difficult for 
some to see why there could not and should not be an- 
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other experience in which the will of the believer had a 
part in the consecration of his life and in receiving the 
Spirit. This view would certainly pass away in the pres- 
ence of a true statement of the New Testament doctrine 
of regeneration, for the reason that there would be no need 
of it, and also for the reason that its error would be mani- 
fest. If the Holy Spirit comes in regeneration to take 
His abiding place in the believer’s personality and if it 
is this living union that makes the believer a new man, 
then this experience can never be repeated nor can any 
other experience that is to come be placed by the side of 
it. The union of the Holy Spirit with the believer’s life 
is the all-inclusive blessing. All that comes afterward is 
but the growth of the fullness of this baptism, which is 
administered once and for aye, represents the full forgive- 
ness and grace received in regeneration, and while other 
acts of God’s cleansing mercy will be needed our Saviour 
Himself said: ‘‘He that hath been washed needs not to 
wash again, save his feet.’’ 


His Work oF SANCTIFICATION. 


In the Old Testament, both things and men were sanc- 
tified by being set apart to divine uses. Perhaps the idea 
back of this was that whatever was in the sphere of the 
Deity, became partakers of the divine nature. 

Anyway, when we come to the New Testament we find 
that the apostles looked on sanctification as nothing less 
than the process of being changed into the likeness of the 
divine nature in Christ; yea, more than this; they saw in 
it the infusion of the divine nature into human nature. 
To them it was the continuation in history of the new 
creation which we see in the risen and glorified body of 
Christ; that is, through the Holy Spirit the powers of this 
glorious body are reproduced in believers, the offspring 
of Christ, as the powers of Adam’s body were reproduced 
in his offspring. It is nothing less than a marvelous con- 
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ception. That some mysterious change takes place in the 
nature of Christians can be seen in their faces. What we 
are dealing with is the nature of this change and how it 
comes about. As to its nature, the Apostle Peter speaks 
of Christians as ‘‘partakers of divine nature, having 
escaped from the corruption that is in the world by lust’’. 
Other New Testament writers agree with him. 

As to how this mysterious change takes place: Every- 
one ascribes it to the work of the Holy Spirit. Some seem 
to think that this change comes from the growth and de- 
velopment of a ‘‘germ of a new being’’ implanted in re- 
generation, which new being is nurtured by the influences 
of the Spirit. It is difficult to discuss such a view, for 
one cannot know what it means. Others write of sancti- 
fication as if it is a work of the Spirit, rather than of the 
cross of Christ. ‘‘The cross saves us, but it is the Spirit 
that sanctifies us’’, they seem to say. It is this view, 
which separates the Spirit from the cross, that we are so 
liable to fall into. The supposition is that the cross ob- 
tained for us the gift of the Spirit, but after the Spirit 
has come He works on apart from the cross. In this way 
the work of the Spirit is separated from any mediation, 
and hence we can really know nothing about it. 

Over against these views, I believe it is better to look 
on the Holy Spirit Himself, and not on some ‘‘germ of a 
new being’’ implanted in us, as the abiding source of all 
the wonderful change that takes place in the Christian. 
He is in living union with the Christian and it is His light, 
ever shining on our poor natures, that transforms them. 
When we do despite to Him, we begin to fall back into our 
own darkness. 

The greatly important matter in this doctrine is that 
we keep the cross of Christ and the Holy Spirit insepara- 
ble. Here, again, the Spirit in us is the heart of that cross 
to us. As we grow in the knowledge of it, we are trans- 
formed by its grace. The greatest passage in the New 
Testament on sanctification does not mention either the 
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word ‘‘sanctification’’ or the name of the Spirit. It is 
Philippians 3:8-11 and describes what the cross was to 
Paul of Tarsus and how he entered into its grace and 
power. You know it well: ‘‘Yea, verily, and I count all 
things to be loss for the excellence of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus my Lord; for whom I suffered the loss of 
all things and count them but refuse, that I may gain 
Christ and be found in him, not having a righteousness 
of my own, even that which is of the law, but that which 
is through faith in Christ, the righteousness which is from 
God through faith: that I may know Him and the power 
of His resurrection and the fellowship of His sufferings, 
being conformed to His death: if by any means I may 
attain unto the resurrection from the dead.’’ 

It is nothing less than a wonderful passage. The apos- 
tle tells us of his own great longing for the growth of 
that change and transformation which at last issues in 
complete likeness to Christ: and he gives us the means by 
which this was being accomplished in his life. While he 
does not mention the name of the Holy Spirit, he describes 
His work. His mind is on the outward instrument of that 
of which the Holy Spirit is the inward power and there 
was no need to mention both. The one involves the other. 
What changed Paul’s life was the cross of Christ and his 
own ceaseless efforts to know it, to feel all its correcting 
and encouraging power and to be shaped to its great 
ideals of life. He lived in the sphere of God and we may 
be sure he was changed day by day into the nature of 
Christ. And this is what he taught of all Christians: 
‘‘But we all with unveiled faces beholding as in a mirror 
the glory of the Lord are transformed unto the same 
image from glory to glory, even as from the Lord, the 
Spirit.’’ This verse could be called the apostle’s defini- 
tion of how sanctification takes place. 

Let me make an observation or two: Those forms of 
Christianity that make much use of the cross of Christ 
in the worship of their churches, even though they are 
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radically wrong in some essential doctrines, and even 
have a defective doctrine of the Spirit, have not failed to 
produce great and holy Christian characters. Those of 
us who are their staunchest enemies will not deny this. 
And, on the other hand, sanctity has died out of every 
form of Christianity that has denied the cross of Christ, 
though some of these forms have been notable for their 
intellectual leadership. Again, it is only as we connect 
sanctification with the direct influence of the cross that 
we can successfully cut the tap root of fanaticism on this 
subject. For instance: If we can grow in sanctification 
only as we grow in the knowledge of this cross, it is hard- 
ly possible to believe in instantaneous sanctification, for 
the reason that it is rather difficult to believe in instan- 
taneous fullness of knowledge. And it is also true that if 
it is at the cross that men are truly sanctified, such men 
can never profess sinless perfection, for the reason that 
the cross produces an ever deepening sense and knowl- 
edge of sinfulness. Both of these fanaticisms have come 
from the tendency in modern times to consider the work 
of the Spirit as a work after and subsequent to and apart 
from the work of the cross. 


His Work or FELLOWSHIP. 


The Holy Spirit’s work of fellowship has been over- 
looked in treatises on the subject; but it has quite a prom- 
inent place in the Scriptures. You recall the benediction: 
‘¢ And now may the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God and the fellowship of the Holy Spirit be 
with you all.’’ Here the work of fellowship is classed 
with the love of God and the grace of Christ. The unity 
of the church is the expression of the Spirit’s presence, 
so the apostle thought. ‘‘Keep the unity of the Spirit in 
the bonds of peace.’’ He expresses this more formally 
in the words: ‘‘ For in one Spirit were we all baptized into 
one body, whether Jews or Greeks, whether bond or free; 
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and were all made to drink of one Spirit.’’ One of the 
most tender appeals for unity the apostle ever wrote was 
an appeal ‘‘by the fellowship of the Spirit’’ to be of ‘‘one 
mind, of one soul’’. He felt this was a consideration for 
unity, which Christians simply could not ignore. 

But sanctification has received a hundredfold more at- 
tentions from theologians than the Spirit’s work of fel- 
lowship. Both doctrines are needed, for they balance 
each other. If men think too exclusively of their sancti- 
fication they become self-centered, leading some to retire 
from the world in their efforts for holiness and causing 
others to put forth rather pious pretensions. If men think 
too exclusively of fellowship it tends to an unhallowed fel- 
lowship. Sanctification is the conformity of the inward 
life to the grace of the cross; fellowship is the conformity 
of the social life to the law and spirit of the cross. 
Neither of these can be kept truly Christian if they are 
divorced the one from the other. 

In the New Testament these doctrines are not divorced 
and cannot be, for both are the work of the cross of 
Chiist. The Lord’s Supper, the oft-repeated ordinance 
which brings to the memory of the believer the sacrifice 
of Calvary, has been thought of almost exclusively as a 
minister to sanctification, and I feel that this is one rea- 
son why it has been so often misunderstood and misused. 
In the New Testament it is also a minister to fellowship. 
It brings home to the ‘heart of the worshiper the tre- 
mendous social message of the cross as well as its purify- 
ing, redeeming grace. If there a Christian is made to 
think of his own need of forgiveness and of how it is ob- 
tained, he is at the very same time made to think of the 
forgiving spirit and how it is to be exercised. And he 
learns, in the most powerful of all ways, that he cannot 
obtain the one without showing the other. If the Lord’s 
Supper brings home the thought of one’s individual gal- 
vation, it also does not let anyone forget his unity with 
others who share in that same redemption. There all 
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drink of the one Spirit, whether Jews or Greeks, bond or 
free, white or black, prodigals or elder brothers; and sit- 
ting there before the memory of the cross of Christ the 
things that separate men from men are rebuked as they 
are rebuked nowhere else in all the world. It is the ordi- 
nance that is to be kept until the Lord comes, for it is the 
great instrument that is preparing this unbrotherly world 
for His coming. No man who sits as he should in com- 
pany with his fellows before the cross of Christ can go 
out and take one of them by the throat with, ‘‘Pay me 
that thou owest’’, or push one aside with ‘‘Make room 
for me, I am better than thou’’. But rather he will feel 
that the fellowship of Spirit is a bond so precious that it 
must be maintained at all costs to self-rights and in for- 
bearance, forgiveness, love and service. 


His Work oF ComFort. 


In His work of comfort the Holy Spirit counteracts 
the effects which come in the wake of trial, loss and calam- 
ity. Init He speaks to the heart that is doubting, anxious, 
fearing, sorrowful, or rebellious. The Bible recognizes 
the undeniable fact that calamity brings a message to the 
heart, as well as suffering to the life; and to all seeming 
it is a message from God Himself. Ought men to see in 
the heavy trials and sufferings of life evidence that God 
is not love, or that He is against them? Whether they 
ought or not, it remains a fact that they do and have in 
all ages and lands done so. Those of whom this is not 
true have been and are the rare exceptions. The philoso- 
phy of indifference goes to pieces before calamity, like 
cobwebs before a cyclone; and whatever theories men may 
schoo] themselves in, when great loss and sorrows come, 
they refer them to God. 

And the natural effects on men’s religious convictions 
are nothing less than fearful! Sin is the only other evil 
in the universe that is attended with worse consequences. 
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Life, it is true, is not by any means all loss and sorrow 
and trouble; but it is also certainly true that loss and sor- 
row and trouble are absolutely universal in this life. 
Every human being that is born into the world must pass 
through them. And their work has been to fill the hearts 
of countless billions of human beings with the profound- 
est suspicions of the divine Being. Because of them, fear, 
unbelief, and superstition have covered the earth. No re- 
ligion can ignore this message of loss any more than it 
- could ignore the work of sin. 

But is there anything that can counteract in the very 
secrets of the heart of man the corrosive effects of this 
message? Is there anything that can give reality to the 
words: ‘‘Blessed are they that mourn for they shall be 
comforted’’? or, are those words mere words? Answers 
have been made to these questions by atheism, by stoic- 
ism, by worldliness, by Christian Science, by the philoso- 
phy of sunshine and by countless isms. And these all 
sail well in good weather and light storms. But they go 
to pieces in those trials when men need help the most. 
They fail because they suppose that the manipulation of 
one’s own mind is the same as changing the facts of life. 
But men can’t blot out sorrow by shutting their eyes to it, 
and it is not possible always to keep the eyes shut to the 
fearful realities of this life. Soon or late men must face 
things as they are. And the great question is, can men 
look the very worst in the face and still rejoice in the love 
of God? If God has an answer to this question it must be 
in something more than words. | 

The answer which Christianity gives to this is the 
message of the Holy Spirit in the cross of Christ. That 
cross is the final, undeniable evidence that God is love. It 
is not the evidence of words, but the evidence of an act 
of sacrifice for men so great that we have no plummet to 
sound its depths. In the presence of that redeeming love, 
there cannot come a loss or trial that can say that God 
is against us. As men look on it, the Holy Spirit within 
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them gives the assurance that God is for them and is 
assuredly with them in their sorrows. The assurance is 
complete: ‘‘For if while we were enemies we were recon- 
ciled to God through the death of His Son; much more, 
being reconciled we shall be saved by His life. »> One one 
believes that has his heart cleansed of apprehension 
and fear. He may not be able to explain the dark places 
of life any better than others, but he knows that they cast 
no shadow over the love of ‘God. The pean that closes 
the eighth of Romans is his song. 

But the triumph goes further than this. If God is with 
men in trials and if they can come to know it, then trials 
themselves change to another kind of message. They be- 
eome a part of love’s good purpose. In them the Chris- 
tian not only conquers: he is ‘‘more than a conqueror’’. 
The things that are against him are turned about and be- 
come for him. ‘‘All things work together for good to 
them that love God.’’ The man who has the love of God 
in the cross of Christ has more than ‘‘the hope of glory’’. 
He has the very worst this world can give changed into 
friendly angels. 

Such is the wonderful message of the great apostle, 
‘*« And not only so, but we glory in tribulation also; know- 
ing that tribulation worketh patience; and patience, ex- 
perience; and experience, hope; and hope maketh not 
ashamed; because the love of God is shed abroad in our 
hearts by the Holy Ghost that hath been given unto us.’’ 

Let me close by pointing out even at the risk of tire- 
some iteration that the Holy Spirit’s work of comfort 
cannot be separated from the cross; or if it is separated, 
it becomes nothing more than a religion of words. Any 
theory or ism or religion could give comfort if it could 
convince men that God loved them. To the extent that 
they can bring this conviction many of them do help men 
in their trials. Their fatal defect is that they lose con- 
vincing power at those very places in life where no mere 
words can suffice, for at last they have nothing but words. 
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They do well in imaginary ills. They do something where 
troubles are light enough to be explained. But when in- 
explicable realities come they have no great sacrificial 
act of love, an act from God Himself, to point to and for 
that one reason they lose their power and leave men cold 
in heart. And at such times the Spirit Himself would 
fail if He spoke only from Himself. But He does not 
speak ‘‘of Himself’’. He can point to and voice what 
God’s love has done for man’s redemption in the tran- 
scendent sacrifice. ‘That cross can never lose its power 
to convince. And for this reason the great apostle well 
said: ‘‘For I am persuaded that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ 
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tion owes that remarkable Christian literary effort known as the 
Gospel of John.” This quotation accurately indicates the author’s 
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lectual environment than he does of the gospel itself, which he treats 
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one at every turn. This great gospel is simply a “remarkable Christian 
literary effort” that reflects the philosophical speculation of the 
‘writer or writers’ and that is more or less aside from the main 
stream of Christian teaching. A. T. ROBERTSON. 
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mans, Green & Co., New York. 1918. 40 cts net. 


Professor Peake’s lecture on Paulinism is fresh and forceful. He 
rightly finds the key to Paul’s theology in his experience of Christ. 
He sees far less influence from the mystery-religions than some mod- 
ern scholars. The roots of Paul’s doctrine lie in the Old Testament, 
but glorified and transfigured by Christ. Paul’s philosophy of history 
centers in Christ and man’s redemption is due to Christ. It is an 
amazingly rich lecture and, brief as it is, yet throws light on Paul that 
is really worth while. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Mystery Religions and the New Testament. By Henry C. 
Sheldon, Professor in Boston University. New York and Cincinnati, 
1918, The Abingdon Press. 16 mo., 155 pp. 50 cts. net. 


Nothing in the history of religions has ever been more overworked 
than the recent theories of the influence of the Mystery Religions on 
Early Christianity. Te begin with, it is amazing how little is known 
and how much knowledge is usually assumed when telling what these 
mysteries were. In the next place, similarities are assumed to prove 
interdependence and then always Christianity is assumed to be the 
borrower. 

Dr. Sheldon is known to many students as one of the most balanced 
writers in matters of theology and comparative religion. His series 
of popular discussions is very useful. He has dealt with this matter 
with his usual common sense and good learning, supporting, as always, 
sane conservative views. W. O. CARVER. 


The Life of Paul. By B. W. Robinson. The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1918. 250 pp. $1.25 net. 


Professor Robinson, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, has pre- 
pared a popular and up-to-date handbook on Paul for “college classes 
and adult-study groups’. The book belongs to the “Handbooks of 
Ethics and Religion” series. The material is handled clearly and sim- 
ply for the student and is readable. There are problems and questions 
at the end of each lesson for the convenience of the teacher. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


The Apocalypse of Abraham. By G. H. Box. The Ascension of 
Isaiah. By R. H. Charles. 99 and 62 pp. Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, London; The Macmillan Co., New York, 1918. 2s. 6 d. 

In this volume in two parts the famous scholars whose names ap- 
pear above have given us a translation of the text, introduction, and 
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critical notes. The book is thus very handy and complete and useful. 
The new interest in these Jewish apocalypses can be gratified by 
this scholarly edition. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


II. THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


The Fundamental Doctrines of the Christian Faith. By R. A. 
Torrey. G. H. Doran Co., 1918. 328 pp. $1.40 net. 


A system of Christian doctrine set forth in the fifteen sermons 
contained in this volume was originally presented from the pulpit of 
the church of which the author is pastor. Dr. Torrey’s attitude as an 
orthodox evangelistic preacher is well known and reappears on every 
page of these sermons. His method is strongly polemic against cur- 
rent forms of error, as seen in the title of one of the two sermons on 
God: “The Christian Conception of God, or the God of the Bible as 
Distinguished from the God of Christian Science and the God of Mod- 
ern Philosophy”. The author is not troubled with questions of his- 
torical criticism. He accepts the Bible throughout. He quotes a great 
deal of Scripture in proof of his various points. He insists upon the 
proper deity of Jesus Christ and the personality of the Holy Spirit. 

There is a sermon on “The Distinctive Doctrine of Protestantism: 
Justification by Faith’. In the sermon on Sanctification the view is 
presented that while we are sanctified in the sense of being accepted 
with God and devoted to his service, and in the farther sense of a 
progressive purification until death, yet we are never to be wholly 
sanctified until the coming of Jesus Christ. The author teaches the 
personality of the devil and the eternity of the punishment of the 
wisked. 

One of the surprises of this volume is that Dr. Torrey gives us no 
sermon on the Second Coming of Christ. He refers to the Second 
Coming in many connections. It is clear that for him it is the great 
hope of the future. In these stirring times few writers who hold the 
doctrine have failed to give it formal discussion when their task led 
them naturally to do so. It is quite probable that the author of these 
sermons felt that on the whole it was better to assume the contro- 
verted doctrine of the Second Coming and employ it incidentally to 
illumine other doctrines than to devote an entire chapter to it. At 
the same time, it is likely that the readers who agree with Dr. Torrey’s 
doctrinal system generally will wish that he had given a chapter on 
the theme of the Second Coming. The author’s exposition is clear and 
forceful and especially characterized by abundant use of the Scriptures. 

EH. Y. MULLINS. 
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Concerning Jesus Christ the Son of Man. By William Cleaver 
Wilkinson. The Griffith & Rowland Press. 1918. 333 pp. $1.75 net. 


In order to fully appreciate this latest volume from the gifted pen 
of Dr. Wilkinson, the reader needs to grasp clearly the purpose of the 
author. The volume is not primarily an apologetic presentation of the 
life of Christ to answer unbelief and set forth the deity of Christ with 
convincing logic. This was the aim in another volume by Dr. Wilkin- 
son reviewed in these columns about a year ago and entitled “Concern- 
ing Jesus Christ the Son of God’. And yet, after all, nothing is so 
convincing as to all the great verities concerning Jesus Christ as an 
unbiased and attentive perusal of the matchless life itself, and if this 
can be done under the guidance of a skillful interpreter and guide, 
such as is supplied by this volume, the result cannot be other than 
highly fruitful for faith and life. 

There are forty-nine chapters, covering every phase of the life and 
activity of Jesus. The story is told with all the clarity and charm of 
style so characteristic of Dr. Wilkinson. We sometimes say a man 
“clothes” his thought in a particular kind of language. Thus the 
thought may be overweighted with the superabundance or partially 
concealed by excessive adornment of the clothes. Dr. Wilkinson’s 
style is like a close-fitting garment of silk which follows all the sinuosi- 
ties of the body of his thought. In its flexibility and simplicity and 
accuracy of language in relation to the idea it sometimes suggests the 
skin rather than a silken vesture. It is a delightfully told story of the 
greatest of all lives which we have here. 

I have long ceased to be troubled with the inevitable question: 
“Why another life of Christ?’ ‘There will never be an end of these 
efforts to interpret Jesus. The eternal fascination of the Master is 
that men never fathom Him fully. Should they succeed, they would 
lose interest in Him. He would then become for them like a book 
mastered and laid away. But the marvelous story of Jesus is like the 
firmament in its wealth of beauty and in its range and depth. We may 
forever explore it anew and come back with fresh spoil. 

There is one group of possible readers who will be disappointed in 
this book because of its omissions. For example, there is the barest 
minimum of recognition of the many issues raised by historical criti- 
cism concerning the Gospels. There is no discussion of the Q docu- 
ment, or sources of Matthew and Luke or other inquiries of this nature. 
There is almost no reference to alleged contradictions in the various 
records given in gospels on certain details. And it is true that a 
school of students of the life of Jesus, or rather of the Gospels, has 
arisen in modern times whose chief interest is in these and related 
matters. But we have really had a surfeit of these “critical” lives 
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of Christ. Many of the controverted points are practically insoluble, 
and outside of scholastic circles there is no great interest in them. 
What men need today is the power of the life of Jesus for their own 
lives. We must now seek to reincorporate the life of Christ in the 
life of the new world. The great war with its victory for the Allies is, 
in a real sense, a new chapter in the life of Christ. He is the inspirer 
of all our higher ideals. Dr. Wilkinson’s new account of Jesus will 
very greatly aid in giving us a new appreciation of the Master. 

There is scarcely space here to dwell upon details. The story flows 
along smoothly and delightfully. Extraneous matters of all kinds are 
barred. The literary sense and quality appear in the unity and progress 
of the narrative. If one looks for doctrinal interpretation in any great 
measure there is disappointment in store. In fact, the reader will 
sometimes be disposed to complain that the author practiced so much 
restraint in interpreting and applying the spiritual meaning. Occa- 
cionally, luminous insights appear as in the story of the temptation 
and elsewhere. But the author expressly informs us that his aim is 
not interpretation and commentary but only faithful narration. It is 
from this point of view that we must estimate this book. 

It is inevitable of course that thoughtful readers will occasionally 
dissent from the positions of the author. For example, on page 65, 
dealing with the temptation, in referring to the “season” during which 
Satan departed from Jesus, the author, referring to the Gethsemane 
experience of Jesus, says: “The ‘season’ during which our Saviour 
should enjoy exemption from the access of Satan was perhaps then, 
and not till then, concluded.” Here one cannot forget the words to 
Peter: “Get thee behind me, Satan” (Matt. 16:23), and the other word 
to the disciples where Jesus declares that they had been with Him 
in His “temptations” (Luke 22:28). It is very probable that Satan 
made frequent attacks upon Jesus throughout his earthly life. Again, 
it is doubtful whether Dr. Wilkinson is correct in the minor emphasis 
he places upon the healing of the sick (p. 108) as compared with 
teaching. He says little about it, it is true, and few would dispute the 
statements as to the importance of teaching. But surely the message 
and activity of Jesus require us to believe that a “social gospel’ is 
part of his teaching. It is not to be taken in place of the “spiritual 
gospel” of salvation, but it is the necessary result of the regeneration 
of individuals. We are bound to apply the teachings of Jesus to every 
phase of human life if we are to adequately represent Him. 

In conclusion, I wish to say that the closing chapters dealing with 
the last scenes and especially the Resurrection are among the best in 
the entire volume. The discussion of the reasons for the appearance 
of Jesus after the resurrection to the disciples only is exceptionally 
interesting and suggestive. A hearty welcome to this simple, fasci- 
nating, and luminous life of Jesus. E. Y. MULLINS. 
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The Religious Teachings of the Old Testament. By A. C. Knudson. 
The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. 416 pp. $2.50 net. 


There has long been need for a manual of Old Testament theology 
of convenient size and written in straightforward English. The numer- 
ous works in German or their English translations have been useful 
as tentative discussions of many phases of Old Testament theology. 
Dr. A. B. Davidson’s volume in English was published after his death 
and was produced in large part from the author’s notes by Dr. Salmond. 
It contains many repetitions and is lacking in the unity and progress 
so desirable in a work of this kind, especially when used as a text 
book in a class room. Professor Knudson has in great measure sup- 
plied the need for an Old Testament theology in English. 

After the introduction there are but two general heads under which 
the material is arranged: God (and Angels) and Man. In seven chap- 
ters he discusses the Personality, Unity, Spirituality, Power, Holiness, 
Righteousness, and Love of God. Under the head of Man he discusses 
the Nature of Man, Sin, Suffering, Atonement, Individualism, Mes- 
sianic Hope, the Future Life. 

Professor Knudson’s volume is very satisfactory from the point 
of view of unity of arrangement, simplicity and clarity of style, and 
comprehensiveness of treatment in a volume of four hundred pages. 
It will prove exceedingly valuable to any and all who desire a com- 
prehensive general view of the religious teachings of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

In the positions adopted by the author on disputed issues in Old 
Testament theology, the book is not so satisfactory. Sometimes the 
discussion is too brief and inconclusive, as in the matter of the author- 
ity and inspiration of the Old Testament. 'Too often the author simply 
joins the chorus of writers of the day and repeats the prevailing view, 
and this in cases where there was fine opportunity for originality and 
a fresh point of view. Take, for example, the question as to whether 
the idea of substitution is found in the Old Testament sacrifices, Dr. 
Knudson concludes, with the majority of recent students of the sub- 
ject, against the idea. ‘In any case, there is no suggestion that the 
life of the victim was looked upon as a substitute for that of the 
sinner” (p. 314). After arguing at some length, the above conclusion 
is announced. Then as a sort of afterthought, he reminds us of the 
idea of substitution in the case of the grandsons of Saul who were 
made victims instead of Saul, of the offering of the ram instead of 
Isaac, the case of the gift to Jehovah instead of the firstborn, the in- 
stance in Deut. 21:1ff, where an animal is slain as substitute for an 
unknown murderer, and especially of the idea of substitution in the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. There is thus ample evidence that the 
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idea was well understood in Israel. Writers on the subject observe 
that there is no formal and explicit statement to the effect that the 
idea of substitution was present in the animal sacrifices, and conclude 
that it must have been absent. To the open-minded reader of the 
Old Testament, however, the animal sacrifices in many instances are 
almost self-evidently substitutionary in character. And with the other 
passages cited in which the idea is undoubtedly present it requires 
a high degree of credulity to hold to the negative side of the question. 
The fifty-third chapter of Isaiah alone ought to be conclusive as to the 
general meaning of sacrifice. In a word, the idea of vicariousness was 
so generally and self-evidently present in the view of Israelites that 
there was no need of the explicit statements, the absence of which 
is regarded by the author as evidence againstit. E. Y. MULLLINS. 


The World to Come and Final Destiny. The Kerr Lectures, Deliv- 
ered in the United Free Church College, Glasgow, During Session 
1917-18. By J. H. Leckie, D.D., Author of “Authority in Religion”. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1918. [New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons.] 
xiv--|-362 pp. 


A timely and worthy volume is this series of lectures. Nothing 
is more significant in our day than the keen interest in the questions 
of immortality and our future experiences after ‘this fleeting life” is 
done. All the dominant “naturalistic culture” of our generation com- 
mands us to leave all such questions alone. Yet men will not, because 
they cannot, leave alone questions of so much moment. Professor 
Sellars, in his book reviewed in the current number, is sure there is 
no personal future for men. Professor Leuba is teaching his students 
in Bryn Mawr, and his readers everywhere, that there is in the great 
body of enlightened, scientific people today no belief in the per- 
sonal God and no prospect of personal existence beyond this life. But 
many vigorous testimonies to the contrary are ever at hand. 

No one has treated the question with more of scholarly and poised 
consideration than is found in the volume before us. 

“Apocalyptic Forms” are first treated in four lectures, on “Jewish 
Apocalypse”, “Kingdom and Second Advent’, “Resurrection, Judg- 
ment and Intermediate State”, “Gehenna”. 

Jewish beliefs and the Christian teaching in its various stages, 
especially in the New Testament period, are clearly set out and mod- 
estly appraised. Part II deals with the “Problem of Final Destiny” 
of righteous (believing) and wicked with the caution and care of a 
judicious scholar. The New Testament Doctrine is first set out with 
clear discrimination and in terms usually commanding full assent. 
Then follow in turn the three solutions proposed, namely, “Everlasting 
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Evil’, which is a ‘‘Dualistic Solution”; the idea of ‘Conditional Im- 
mortality” which the author calls a ‘Mediating Solution”; and “Uni- 
versal Restoration”, the “Optimist Solution”. The concluding chapter 
of “Review and Construction” is not so definite and positive as many 
will desire; but is clear as to the personal destiny of blessedness in 
God for all who appreciate God and eternal life. 

Some extremely valuable material is found in the Appendices. 
“A General View of Eschatogicical Doctrine in Twelve Jewish Books” 
will enable any reader to get and consult these Apocalypses readily if 
they are at hand, or even lacking them to form a good notion of their 
teaching. The “Short Comparative Statement of Jewish Doctrine and 
New Testament Eschatology” on the various topics connected with 
the general subject is most valuable, Leading authorities represent- 
ing all views as to “The Meaning of the New Testament Term Eternal” 
and citations showing the actual usage of New ‘Testament writers, 
classical teachers and the Jewish books take us back to the sources. 
“Future Punishment in the Creeds” might have been extended but is 
an instructive survey. To the Indices of Subjects and Authors (non- 
Biblical) a third of ‘Scripture Passages should by all means have been 
added. 

The work should be most gratefully received by many who are 
profoundly interested in the subjects here so ably dealt with. 

WwW. O. CARVER. 


The Next Step in Religion: An Essay Toward the Coming Renais- 
sSance. By Roy Wood Sellars, Ph.D., Author of “Critical Realism”, 
“The Next Step in Democracy”, etc. New York, 1918, The Macmillan 
Company. 228 pp. $1.50. 


This is a book with which a Christian might well quarrel and with 
which a theologian might well be sarcastic. And yet it is a time to 
deal calmly and reasonably with all earnest workers for a better order 
in our human life. Dr. Sellars is a socialist, is frankly antagonistic 
to all supernaturalism, toward which he assumes an attitude of super- 
cilious condescension toward the poor dupes of a slowly dissipating 
mist of superstition. He is in philosophy a realist of a certain type 
and is very cock-sure of his own positions in philosophy, economics, 
sociology and now religion. With all his erudition and oracular wis- 
dom, he is still under forty. 

Without being at all, even remotely, aware of it, the author rests 
directly on a materialistic foundation. When he writes with fine 
appeal of the opportunity of men generally to cultivate the spiritual 
values he seems all unaware that he has assiduously taught us that 
there are no spiritual values, for he has even denied the spirit. He 
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calls himself a humanist, but his philosophy and psychology alike 
have dehumanized our being. He has approached man on his spiritual 
side from the standpoint of historical ideas against which the author 
followed the rationalists in denial. From this standpoint “humanism” 
means anti-theism, and is mainly a negative conception. From the 
standpoint of sociology and general physical welfare the author’s ap- 
proach is human, constructive and positive and here his “humanism” 
is a genuine interest in men as such. He is an apostle of the rights 
and interests of men considered as equal in potentiality and to be 
brought to full privilege and full response to privilege of complete 
humanity. But always humanity is to be completed in time and in 
a this world order. 

All this means that Dr. ‘Sellars has learned nothing at all of the 
futility and failure of the materialistic conception of life from the great 
demonstrations of the war. And one cannot help thinking how de- 
sirable that a guide to young thought in university studies should have 
capacity for interpreting the inner meaning of current history, espe- 
cially such history as the war. The German ideal is at the heart of 
this book. 

Once more, the author is of that class which for two thousand 
years, now, have seen the power of Christianity in the life of men 
as a fact but have not been able to understand the reason for its 
influence and have set themselves with confident enthusiasm to de- 
molish its claims. His method is very interesting. With constant 
claims of the critical shrewdness of our own times, asserted on almost 
every page, as over against the uncritical credulity of former times, 
we are treated to a series of as uncritical assertions as we could well 
imagine. In the chapter entitled “Do Miracles Happen?” for example, 
all sorts of prejudicial presuppositions and “a priori” reasons ure 
given us. The actual testimony and details of no single Christian 
iniracle are never touched. Then the author has the naivité to re- 
mark: “The theological miracle is more deductive than inductive. I 
mean that it is a consequence of a dogma rather than an independent- 
ly given fact. * * * Just the opposite is the case of science.” That, 
after several pages of theory and dogma which render miracles im- 
possible! 

With “the Prophet of Nazareth” our author deals kindly (?) in 
twelve pages. “* * * Research has shown that practically all (sic) 
the most charming anecdotes which have come down to us will not 
stand critical examination.” ‘Nothing has come out more clearly 
than just this fact”, that “the views of Jesus” were “like those of his 
age’. The sources are wholly unreliable for “Our modern Critical meth- 
od had not arisen” in the days when they became current. Concerning 
Luke, for example, “Scholars are now agreed (!) from internal evi- 
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dence that it could not have been written until long after the fall of 
Jerusalem in 70 A. D.” A statement which will greatly surprise all 
but a very few very radical scholars. The role of Jesus in early Chris- 
tianity is explained by the ‘‘obvious” fact (?) that “His kinsmen 
were the leaders of the Christian community for several generations”. 
As a matter of fact, “He was simply one of the dissatisfied few who 
are always to be found”. “There are many such in our land today, 
sincere and passionate men who eat their heart out witnessing the 
course of events.” Let us not forget that ‘““We must always remember 
how late and biased our sources are”. “Mankind will never know the 
details of his inner life; his doubts, hopes, decisions, indecisions are 
hidden from us in an obscurity that will never be completely lifted’. 
Might we not hope for more lifting power from such acute and discern- 
ing modern critics? 

When Jesus came into the midst of unforeseen tides of enthusiasm 
and hate he finally decided to try conclusions with the Jerusalem 
hierarchy (‘“probably” this is the explanation). “The people received 
him enthusiastically, but his opponents were too strong and clever 
for him’. ‘It was only on the cross that he finally gave up hope. The 
heavens were dumb as they always have been and always will be.” 
We would especially direct our readers’ attention to the modest and 
scientific nature of these assertions. Concerning the burial and resur- 
rection, ‘‘the traditional narrative is unquestionably mythical’. Note 
the final force of argument in that scientific and critical word “un- 
questionably”. The author closes his discussion of Jesus with a half- 
apologetic paragraph for the “relatively conservative” position he has 
taken in admitting that “such a person as Jesus ever lived”. The 
book is full of such fine scholarship and “reasoning”’. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Christianity in Doctrine and Experience. By P. M. Buck. Metho- 
dist Book Concern, New York. 402 pp. 


Dr. Buck has been for years a missionary in India, and this book 
was prepared in the midst of trying labors on the field to meet the 
need for instruction of native converts. It has proved very useful 
there and in other fields where Methodists are doing lasting work. As 
a systematic presentation of doctrine it follows the traditional method 
as to subjects. In plan, it is a series of questions and answers on the 
great Christian doctrines. ‘Most of these receive a lucid and adequate 
treatment. One is impressed with the freshness of presentation 
from a man so busy and so far removed from library facilities. The 
subjects are handled largely from the Methodist point of view, but 
seemingly with a better grasp of truth than many of his brethren on 
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this side possess. He is somewhat faulty in his church history and 
that at times leads him astray. This is especially true in his discus- 
sions of the “Church”, “Baptism”, and “The Lord’s Supper’. The 
book is written in a devotional spirit and will no doubt fill a large 
place in his denomination. F. M. POWELL. 


Christian Democracy for America. By David D. Forsyth and Ralph 
Welles. 220 pp. 75 cts. net. 

The Christian Crusade for World Democracy. By S. Earl Taylor 
and Halford E. Luccock. 204 pp. 75 cts. net. 

Both published by The Methodist Book Concern, New York, 1918. 


These two volumes represent the new departure in missionary 
education and enterprise on the part of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. This body has entered upon the biggest program yet under- 
taken for missionary expansion. At the foundation of it all, they have 
placed an elaborate educational campaign. We have been told some- 
thing of the way in which Dr. Karl Taylor, who is at the head of this 
work, has been freely financed and given every facility for his work 
with only the demand that he produce results. 

These two study books are a good index of progress. They are 
printed on heavy white paper, profusely illustrated, prepared with 
the best ability available. The titles show how they seize upon popu- 
lar ideas to attract attention and at the same time to guide the demo- 
cratic spirit in the ways of Christian devotion and progress. 

The direction and the editors are to be congratulated and com- 
mended on these study books. The wise methods of the Methodists 
for making much of the present unparalleled opportunity are worthy 
of study by us all. W. O. CARVER. 


Thoburn—Called of God. By W. F. Oldham, Bishop of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church. The Methodist Book Concern, New York and 
Cincinnati, 1918. 188 pp. $1.00 net. 


Multiplied thousands of people have looked upon the mode*t, +’ 
figure of Bishop Thoburn and heard from him words of grace that 
spoke of the presence, the power and the plans of God. He has been 
one of the missionary pioneers of the last half century, pioneers, that 
is, not so much in the sense of occupiers of new territory, as in the 
function of leaders in new enterprises and innovators in effective 
methods. He has been a remarkable combination of mystical saint 
and practical, daring, independent leadership. The whole missionary 
world is richer for his contribution of energy of body, mind and soul. 
That contribution was not only in India, his chief field, in Burma, 
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Maylasia and the Philippines, his later additions of territory, but in all 
lands. 

The author of this volume is a most enthusiastic admirer of the 
great bishop who was his missionary father, but has told the story 
modestly enough. The aim is not at all to give a full life story, nor 
any elaborate memoirs. It is to magnify the great thought which 
Bishop Thoburn expresses in these words: “My life furnishes a testi- 
mony to the fact that God has been with me, not only in a general 
way, all the time, but especially at set times, and in distinctive ways 
His presence has been unmistakable. And I would that all who know 
me could have the same tokens of the divine Presence that I have 
enjoyed.” 

It is a thrilling and heartening story. In literary form it is not a 
great biography, but in its subject and in faithful delineation of the 
supreme ideas of that subject it is one of the great biographical stories 
of missionary literature. W. O. CARVER. 


Ill. WAR LITERATURE. 


Christ and the World at War. Sermons Preached in War-Time. 
Edited, with Introduction, by Basil Mathews, M.A. London, James 
Clarke & Company; Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 1917. 195 pp. $1.00 

The War and the Bible. By H. G. Enelow, Temple Emanu-El, New 
York. The Macmillan Company, 1918. 115 pp. 60 cts. 

Religion and War. By William Herbert Perry Faunce, President 
of Brown University, New York. 1918, The Abingdon Press. 188 pp. 
$1.00 net. 

Christian Ethics in the World War. By W. Douglas Mackenzie, 
President of Hartford Theological Seminary. New York, 1918. The 
Association Press. 192 pp. $1.00. 

The Right to Fight: The Moral Grounds of War. By Sherwood 
Eddy, Author of “With Our Soldiers in France”, “Suffering and the 
War”, “The students of Asia”, etc. New York, 1918. The Association 
Press. 87 pp. $1.00. 

The Twentieth Century Crusade. By Lyman Abbott, Author of 
“The Other Room”, “The Great Companion”, etc. New York, 1918, 
The Macmillan Company. 12 mo., 130 pp. 60 cts. 

With God in the War. Edited by Charles L. Slattery, Author of 
“Why Men Pray”. New York, 1918. The Macmillan Company. 16 mo. 
116 pp. 60 cts. 

The Coming Day. By Oscar L. Joseph, Author of “Essentials of 
Evangelism”, “The Faith and the Fellowship”, etc. New York, 1918, 
George H. Doran Company. 185 pp. $1.25 net. 

The Call of a World Task in War Time. By J. Lovell Murray, 
Educational Secretary Student Volunteer Movement. Revised Edition. 
New York, 1918, Student Volunteer Movement. xi-|-214 pp. 

Right and Wrong After the War: An Elementary Consideration of 
Christian Morals in the Light of Social Problems. By Bernard IJddings 
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Bell, Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral Church, Fon du Lac, Wis., Member 
of the Joint Commission on Social Service of the Episcopal Church. 
Boston and New York, 1918 Houghton-Mifflin Company. x-|-187 pp. 
$1.25 net. 

The War and the Future. By John Masefield, Author of “Gallipoli”, 
“The Everlasting Mercy”, “The Widow in the Bye Street”, etc. New 
York, 1918, The Macmillan ‘Company. 98 pp. $1.25. 

Behind the Battle Line; Around the World in 1918. By Madeleine 
Z. Doty. Tlustrated. New York, 1918, The Macmillan Company. 
xii-|-200 pp. $1.25. 


The above list of titles, a few of many now on the lists, may well 
be taken to illustrate 


The War, Religion, and Conscience. 


It is safe to say that never before was there such widespread 
serious thinking aroused by war. The Bible, Christian ethics, human 
nature have all been questioned because of the war. More than ever 
before has there been a feeling that war and human conduct which 
has made war either inevitable or possible, must be judged at the bar 
of conscience. The Christian conscience here, as so universally in 
the world in the present generation, is the highest standard for judg- 
ment, and so at that bar come all questions for discussion and that 
bar is itself questioned as to its standards, its ideals, its fitness. 

The Bible is searched and analyzed to find what sure, or guiding, 
word it may speak in the crisis that tries the soul of humanity as 
never before has it been tested. 

The voice of England’s ministry has been sounded for us in a 
dozen sermons collected for us by Basil Mathews in the volume that 
heads our list. It was a happy thought of his to bring together ex- 
pressions from leaders of various denominations in England. We are 
told that ‘in every case they were spoken without any idea of publica- 
tion”. They represent just what the foremost preachers of England 
were saying to their congregations at the end of the third year of the 
war. An archbishop (of Canterbury), two bishops, and a dean of the 
Episcopal Church head the list; Dr. Cairns of Aberdeen and Dr. 
Jowett, now of London, and G. Campbell Morgan are representative of 
Presbyterian thought in very different types of mind and personality; 
Drs. Horton, Garvie, and J. D. Jones are favorites of the Congregational 
body; Rev. W. H. Findlay is one of the most honored missionaries and 
missionary leaders of the Wesleyans; and lastly, Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke 
is a distinguished Baptist, although for some reason the editor omits 
mention of that in his brief personal introductions. 

Rabbi Enelow, in his “The War and the Bible’, places the Old 
Testament in a favorable and very correct light in his clear analysis. 
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By the Bible he means the Old Testament, for, except in one or two 
slight references, the New Testament is ignored. His view will prove 
very helpful to any who care to get a fine and balanced summary of 
the Old Testament, the Hebrew, attitude toward war. The great prin- 
ciples as they apply to our own war are clearly seen. 

Dr. Faunce is less balanced and less complete in his survey of the 
Old Testament. He puts two attitudes over against each other as 
if they were contradictory and shows slight sympathy with the inner 
situations out of which some Old Testament expressions sprang. 
Nor does he show full appreciation of the great ethical and humani- 
tarian idealism which even in the Old Testament dominates the less 
satisfying aspects. In the New Testament, again, he balances state- 
ments that are favorable against those unfavorable to reach the con- 
clusion that verbal condemnation or approval of war can “get us 
nowhere”. It is the spirit we must seek. And this spirit Dr. Faunce 
interprets for us with that splendid insight and clarity of statement 
for which he is well known. He lays strong emphasis on the demand 
for a genuinely social Christianity. 

President Mackenzie gives us a survey of the great principles of 
“Christian Ethics in the World War”. His discussion has that calm, 
depth which all his readers know so well. Only those who have heard 
him speak can feel in his written words the throb of that heart which 
beats with contagious devotion to the Divine Lord whose honor is 
involved and whose glory is advanced by the progress and issues of 
the unprecedented conflict. Dr. Mackenzie’s discussion is all the more 
valuable for many because he has himself undergone the experience 
of outgrowing a vigorous pacifism and attained unto a stalwart faith 
that follows when “The Son of God goes forth to war’. 

Sherwood Eddy is more naturally militant. He has the vigor of 
early middle life. He speaks out of extended experience among the 
men on all the battle fronts. He has seen the victims and heard at 
first hand the stories of unutterable iniquities of the nation that ran 
amuck in civilization for the sake of world domination. The title to 
this book reflects the spirit of a man who has seen and felt. 

But it is to Dr. Abbott, he of the unfailing youth, that we come for 
a really bouyant treatment of the war. For him it is no mere defense 
that is needed. With the thrill of conquest and the joy of struggle in 
his soul, and looking upon the order of our life as one in which char- 
acter and destiny are wrought out through struggle, he sounds the 
note of militant devotion. For him, there is no serious, certainly no 
overwhelming, question about the war save the question whether one 
is taking his proper place in this supreme conflict between good and 
evil, between the might of right and the right of might. By putting 
his thoughts in the form of letters to a mother whose son is in the 
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great struggle and sacrifice the militant advocate maintains human 
sympathy with honest questioning but he writes positively and not 
with doubtful evasion. It is all on a high plane. 

In the midst of our dealing with the ethical questions that chal- 
lenge mind and heart, we may well pause to heed the expressions of 
heart and spirit. Dr. ‘Slattery has edited for use of soldiers and others 
a series of quotations from prose and verse, from Bible, Prayer Book 
and other literature expressions that set forth “The Purpose”, “The 
Way” and “The Goal” of democracy, in the name of which the Allies 
and America went on crusade to stop and strangle a blatant and domi- 
neering autocracy. The note of battle is little heard in the selections 
here given and it sometimes requires study to link up the page with 
the great topic. It is a broad view, calmly presented that we find 
bere. It no doubt was very helpful in the midst of battle strain to 
meditate in so unexcited fashion. Certainly the meditations are good 
for all now who wish to see and feel in harmony with the highest 
ideals. 

But we are turning our faces to the future. The problems of 
peace are more complicated than the problems of war, and they will 
need wiser guidance. Their campaign will be long. It is of the utmost 
importance that all “men of good will” shall address themselves to 
these questions of righteously ordering our life of peace. 

Mr. Doran suggested to Rev. Oscar L. Joseph that he forecast the 
issues of “The Coming Day”. His book will disappoint many and to 
the literal millennialists it will seem positive sacrilege. Under such 
titles as “The End of the World”, “The Millennium”, “The Judgment”, 
“The Second Advent”, etc., the author seeks to turn our minds to 
ethical and spiritual interpretations and applications of the plans, 
promises and program of our Lord. The loyal do not seek to determine 
times or seasons, and are not concerned for any material kingdom 
ruled from Jerusalem. They see rather the great purpose of the Lord 
to redeem the world, and find direction for devoted labors in His words 
rather than promises for ecstatic waiting. It is an interpretation of 
the Gospel of Jesus as the “Gospel of Life” for meeting the pressing 
‘needs of the present overwhelming emergency”. 

Mr. Murray has, in an enlarged edition, expanded his interpretation 
of “The Call of a World Task’. While his applications are aimed 
primarily at the foreign missionary objective, he sees and sets out 
clearly the call for reality, and consequent earnestness in all our 
religious experience and service. It is a study book for Student Volun- 
teers. It is a guide for the thinking and planning of all good servants 
of Christ now when the world’s needs are laid bare and the followers 
of Christ have the supreme opportunity of all ages. 

“Right and Wrong” will not be changed in principle “After the 
War”, but their manifestations and applications will be clarified and 
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extended in wonderful ways. We shall see the need for maintaining, 
establishing, and extending the right, and wrong will have a thousand 
new and old forms to fight. Already we see nearly every class press- 
ing for advantage in the reconstruction era. Some of the nations will 
need curbing at the council table at Versailles. So much is already 
evident. We must get our feet firmly planted on bed-rock principles. 
Chaplain Bell has written a remarkably clear book with five chapters. 
After dealing with “The Problem of Restatement”, he gives us dis- 
cussions of the Church’s proper attitude to the “Hunger Urge”, the 
“Sex Urge”, the “Local Community”, and “International Problems”’. 
In it all the social ideal dominates and one must think all too little 
attention is given to the need for regeneration and the control of the 
Holy Spirit. 

The work is modest in claim but by no means wavering in convic- 
tion or uncertain in statement. Ministers and church leaders should 
study it carefully. 

John Masefield was a good British commissioner to America to in- 
terpret for us the best attitudes of his own people. Two lectures in 
his volume give in most chaste literary style a noble view of the 
proper bearing and ideals that should control the future. With earnest 
conviction and with remarkable freedom from all bitterness he sees 
the great tasks in the way of a practical idealist. 

Madeline Doty devotes herself to portraying the condition and 
hopes of women in all the chief lands. For women it will turn out 
this war has meant more than for men. Miss Doty is an impressionist, 
an emotional victim of moods, but with some clear guiding aims. She 
is devoted to the ideas of freedom of women, internationalism of feel- 
ing and the rights of the children to be. She writes fluently with a 
leaning to color and extremes. She is little concerned for detailed 
accuracy. Let her describe her method as she traveled “Around the 
World in 1918”: “I knew that parallel with the physical battle that 
engulfs us, runs a great spiritual struggle. That was the drama I was 
watching. I tried to discover the dreams and plans of the women of 
the future, what the folks at home strove for, where the spiritual 
drama led. In each country I sought the heart of things. I made no 
attempt to acquire facts and figures. In superficial details this book 
undoubtedly has inaccuracies. It is merely a bird’s-eye view of a 
mixed-up world, with a glimpse of the new spiritual order which 
arises out of the muddle.” One would warn the reader to keep this 
word of the author in mind. We already know from her former book 
that Miss Doty does not mind detailed accuracy when the end is what 
she regards a right impression. But if one keeps in mind the writer’s 
freedom, much useful information will be gained with poetically pic- 
turesque presentation. W. O. CARVER. 
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The Clean Sword. By Lynn Harold Hough. The Abingdon Press, 
New York and Cincinnati. 211 pp. $1.00. 


This is a well written volume, the burden of which is to justify 
righteous war. The central proposition is that evil is here and it 
must be fought with force; that the forces of good must be made 
stronger and kept stronger than the forces of evil. The weakness of 
the book, it seems to this reviewer, is not so much in what is said— 
most of it is quite obvious and much of it self-evident—as in what is 
not said, or, if said, is said with insufficient emphasis. That thing is 
that, after all is said which can be said in favor of the use of force, 
the Divine method of overcoming evil is not force but love manifesting 
itself in sacrifice. We do not question that it becomes practically 
necessary at times to fight evil with force; but the fact remains that 
the cross is the symbol of Christianity and of the Christian method, 
and not the sword. Now that the war is over, it would be a good thing 
for preachers and ethical teachers to stress the words of Jesus, “Put 
up thy sword’. C. S. GARDNER. 


The Moral Meaning of the War. Edited by Samuel Zane Batten, 
Secretary of the War Commission of the Northern Baptist Convention. 
Philadelphia, American Baptist Publication Society. 


This is a collection of sermons interpreting the great war. They 
were delivered, most of them, during the darkest period of the struggle, 
when the Allies were “walking by faith, not by sight”. To indicate 
that they are strong in thought and high in moral enthusiasm, it is 
only necessary to mention the names of the preachers: Geo. HE. Harr, 
Claiborne M. Hill, Austen K. DeBlois, Guy C. Lamson, Carter Helm 
Jones, Robert Gordon. 

The little volume makes inspiring reading now after the great 
struggle is ended, and we stand face to face with the framing of a 
just peace treaty and with the reconstruction of the world. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


Soldier Silhouettes on Our Front. By William Stidger, Y. M. C. A. 
Worker with A. E. F. Illustrated by Jessie Gillespie. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 209 pp. 


No book descriptive of the war’s scenes surpasses this one. The 
chapters are not all equally fine and the last is one of the least good, 
while all the earlier chapters are superb. Such an arrangement is 
unfortunate. At that, the book remains one of the most satisfying of 
all. The author has descriptive imagination of very high order. His 
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moral purpose is frank and sincere. No one can read the stories 
without fresh appreciation of all the fine factors which lift this war 
up to the plane of the world’s great experiences in its spiritual evolu- 
tion. The soldier lives before you and you know him here at his best, 
all the way from starting camp to Hun’s undoing. France’s woes and 
glory are seen in one fine silhouette chapter that is sketched with 
great artistic power. It is a book that ought to be read with great 
zest still after the war is over. : W. O. CARVER. 


The Western Front. Drawings by Muirhead Bone; with Introduc- 
tion by Field Marshall Sir Douglas Haig. George H. Doran Co., New 
York. 2 vols. $2.50 a volume. 


Here we have two hundred drawings of exquisite workmanship on 
heavy paper. The scenes depicted are all of rare interest and value. 
The sketches have great artistic merit and intense historic worth. 
One lingers over the pages with an-aching heart as he sees the havoc 
wrought by the Huns. Many will want these rare pictures. 

A. T. ROBERTSON. 


IV. PRACTICAL THEOLOGY. 


Patriotism and Religion. By Shailer Matthews, D.D., LL.D., Dean 
of Divinity School of University of Chicago. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 161 pp. $1.25. 


A volume of four lectures delivered on the McNair Foundation at 
the University of North ‘Carolina, May, 1918. The aim is to rightly 
estimate “two of the spiritual forces that underlie social evolution’. 
The treatment is historical and socialistic. The trend and worth of 
the volume can best be shown by a synopsis of the chapters. 


“TJ. The Kinship of Patriotism and Religion.” Before the war, to be 
a patriot was to be a critic, and patriotism was cool and un-impassioned. 
This spirit of criticism has been supplanted by that of service and 
sacrifice for national ideals. National loyalty is the counterpart of 
religious loyalty. Religion and patriotism are considered as the 
products of social history. Religion is said to be “super-patriotism”, 
and theology “super-politics”. Religion and patriotism have the same 
symbolism, the same “loyalty to a beloved community” and both have 
been shaped by the government. Orthodoxy has been cast in mon- 
archical, not democratic, molds. The world war has been a conflict 
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between two types of patriotism, two types of religion—the autocratic 
and the democratic. Germany being void of democracy, for even Ger- 
man socialism is not democratic. 


“II. The Moral Values of Patriotism.” The advantages and dis- 
advantages of patriotism are given in terms of historical tendencies 
rather than in academic definitions. The differences between the 
American and the French revolutions are described in broad outline. 
America freed patriotism from ecclesiastical control, being the first 
nation to develop a patriotism which is genuinely national and reli- 
giously free. This new patriotism has spread to England, France, Italy, 
Japan, China, and others, until only in Germany, Austria, and Turkey 
does patriotism consist in loyalty to a divinely established irresponsi- 
ble monarchy. German “Kultur” is a patriotism relying upon military 
power rather than with regard to personal rights. Abiding world- 
peace will be possible only when democratic patriotism conquers auto- 
cratic, for democracy respects the rights of others, autocracy disre- 
gards them. 


“III. Religion and War.” The motives of war have been desire for 
conquest and economic supremacy. In the past, Christianity, like 
other religions, has been the servant.and defender of war. Christian- 
ity was other-worldly, the state worldly, so men fought for faith, but 
faith kept not from fighting. He agrees with the “pacifist” that war 
is un-Christian, but denies that all participation in war is un-Christian. 
Obligations to society demand war to save personal liberty and the 
institutions which embody and preserve the progress of society. Love 
for humanity will not permit a nation to remain neutral when the well- 
being of other nations is endangered. 


“TV. The Service of Religion to Patriotism” is to ennoble patriot- 
ism by giving moral direction to the nation’s spiritual life; to strengthen 
the heart of patriots in days of national trial; free patriotism from 
vindictiveness and personal hatreds; furnish moral enthusiasm for 
organizing an international order that shall make nations into moral 
units, and teach patriotism that it is better to give justice than fight 
for rights. Religion is to supplant the “socialized highway robbery” 
of German patriotism with a patriotism that “dares pray and fight 
for a nation rededicated to human welfare within and without its 
boundaries”. 

A timely volume well worth while for those who would know the 


historical relations of Patriotism and Religion. New light is thrown 
upon many phases of the world war. HENRY W. TIFFANY. 
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The Way to Life. By Henry Churchill King, D.D., L.H.D., UL.D., 
President of Oberlin College. New York, The Macmillan Co., 1918. 
129 pp. 60 cts net. 


This is “a revised and enlarged reprint of those portions of the 
author’s ‘Ethics of Jesus’, dealing with the Sermon on the Mount, with 
a special discussion of war and the teaching of Jesus”. 

Dr. King’s work on the “Ethics of Jesus” is a very valuable contri- 
bution to the interpretation of the mind of Christ. The discussion of 
the Sermon on the Mount is the most valuable part of it, and we are 
glad to see a revised and enlarged reprint of this section of the book. 
The reviewer wonders if the use of some passages of this section by 
the extreme pacifists was the reason which led to this reprint and the 
addition of the significant chapter on ‘War and the Teaching of 
Jesus”. In this chapter, Dr. King has given us the strongest argument 
which I have seen in harmonizing war under certain conditions with 
the teaching of Jesus. However, at places, the argument seems 
strained and, in some places, almost sophistical. On the whole, it is 
nevertheless very strong, and it is the most straightforward facing 
of the problem which has fallen under my eye. 

C. S. GARDNER. 


The Profits of Religion. By Upton Sinclair. Published by the 
author, Pasadena, California, 1910. Paper, 315 pp., 50 cts. 


Some men are so built or have so constituted themselves as to 
see only in sections and to speak only in hyperbole. They love sensa- 
tion more than sense and are never happy save when on a rampage. 
Upton Sinclair is such a man. He revels in iconoclasm. He never 
sees any subject whole, nor any situation entire. 

In this volume he says many things well which others have said 
better concerning the defects of Christian men and organizations. 
He makes many suggestions which Christian leaders will do well to 
take to heart in their work for human redemption and righteousness. 

Along with the rest, the work abounds in misleading half-truths 
and glaring untruths from which a little balance of judgment and some 
understanding of the deeper forces of history would have saved him. 

It is a brilliant and reckless indictment of the organized churches, 
in one respect of their attitude, by an extreme Socialist whose social- 
ism is not above reproach. W. O. CARVER. 
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The Luggage of Life, x--|--246 pp., Thirty-two Essays; The Golden 
Milestone, 276 pp., Twenty-five Essays; The Silver Shadow, 272 pp., 
Twenty-five Essays. All by F. W. Boreham, Author of “The Other 
Side of the Hill, and Home Again”. New York, 1918, The Abingdon 
Press. $1.25 net per volume. 


About a year ago it was our pleasure to introduce our readers to 
this fine Australian essayist, in a review of his ‘‘The Other Side of the 
Hill, and Home Again”. It is no wonder the Abingdon Press has found 
it worth while to give American readers these additional volumes. 
In an exquisitely and modestly beautiful preface “By Way of Intro- 
duction” to the first of the volumes named above, our author speaks 
to an English audience on this wise: “England is a land of noble hospi- 
talities. And, after all, men are built much the same way the world 
over. * * * A word that wakens thought beneath the shadow of 
the wattle may lead a man to rub his eyes under a spreading English 
oak. A message that brings back the smile of courage to the bronzed 
face of a disheartened squatter may relieve a bruised spirit in Lon- 
don’s central roar. And soI venture! I only hope that I may take the 
sob from one throat, or make one song more blithe.” 

Mr. Boreham may make sure that not England’s “noble hospitali- 
ties” nor any courtesy to strangers in America constitutes the explana- 
tion of the welcome to volume after volume of his essays. It is because 
he does “bring back the smile of courage”, “relieve a bruised spirit”, 
speak “the word that wakens thought” and “lead a man to rub his 
eyes” that we read his gracious essays. They are gracious in content 
and graceful in form. To be sure, there is a sameness that will pre- 
vent your wishing to read two volumes in immediate succession. But 
then there is a delight that will bring. you back to him again and 
again. The essays are short, to be read in ten to twenty minutes. 
They are homely in topic and surprising in development. They are 
rich in illustration and literary reference. They abound in parable 
and breathe with sentiment. They stir with gentle and subtle humor 
and thrill with spiritual life. If too free use of alliteration tends to 
pall, other forms of word play relieve and allure. Across the wide 
stretches of the seas we stretch a hand of creeting to a Friend whom 
we would make a familiar of all our good friends here. 

W. O. CARVER. 


Points for Emphasis: A Vest Pocket Commentary on the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons. Improved Uniform Series for 1919. 
By Hight C. Moore. Nashville, Sunday School Board of the Southern 
Baptist Convention. 30 cts. 


The Southern Baptist Board has done well to enter this field and 
has done particularly well in their product. This booklet must at once 
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be recognized as equal to any of those with established positions, and 
has some advantages over them all. It begins with an imdex List 
of Lessons for 1919, a page giving The Present Cycle of Lessous, 1918- 
1921, a calendar for 1919. Slightly above three pages are devoted to 
each lesson. Each treatment contains (1) “Lesson Setting and Sur- 
vey”, brief, succinct, clear; (2) “Lesson Text and Outline’, wherein 
the Scripture lesson is printed with outline divisions clearly stated 
and inserted. This means of course always a text outline rather than 
a topical, and nearly always there are just three divisions. (3) “Notes 
Analytical and Expository’, which are splendid. (4) “The Lesson 
of the Lesson’, in which a pertinent topic is stated and always exactly 
ten items enumerated and briefly outlined. This is, of course, mechan- 
ical, and is frequently strained and tiresome, nearly always carrying 
a suggestion of artificial straining after just the right number of 
points. (5) “Gold in the Golden Text”, highly suggestive and very 
valuable. (6) “Glimpse of the Larger Lesson’, good, but lacking in 
obvious pertinence. (7) “Additional Material for Teachers”, being 
references to Scriptures teaching parallel lessons, each introduced 
by a sentence indicating its special use in the given connection. (8) 
“Departmental Topics”, giving the suggested topic for use in each 
of the four departments using this lesson series. 
All in all, decidedly the richest pocket help to be had. 
W. O. CARVER. 


Crannell’s Vest Pocket Lessons for 1919. International Improved 
Uniform Series. By Philip W. Crannell, D.D., President of the Kansas 
City Theological Seminary, Author of “The Survival of the Unfit”, etc. 
Edited by W. Edward Rafferty, Ph.D. Roger Williams Press, Phila- 
delphia. 25 cts. 


This is the second annual volume of this booklet and will be wel- 
come to many thousands on the basis of the good gained in last year’s 
volume. Dr. Crannell is a master in condensed, suggestive statement. 
He blends wisdom and humor in good proportion. He aims to stimu- 
late by suggestion and question. With each lesson we have the Topic, 
Golden Text, Scripture Passage, Additional Material, References, In- 
termediate Topic, Setting, rather fully given, Outline Discussion of the 
Topic, Notes and further Topics for Teaching. 
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V. CHURCH HISTORY. 


The Pilgrims and Their History. By Roland G. Usher, Ph.D., Pro- © 
fessor of History, Washington University, St. Louis. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1918. 310 pp. $2.00. 


Professor Usher has succeeded not only in producing a very reada- 
ble story, but has made some additions to our knowledge. His claims 
in the latter direction are modest. Dexter and other scholars have 
spent an infinite amount of labor upon this event, and, as Professor 
Usher says, it is not likely that any substantial additions will be made 
in the future to what they have discovered. The author takes an un- 
usual view of some features of the history. For example, he denies 
that there was any serious active persecution of the Pilgrims before 
they left England for Holland by either the church or the state, and 
he seems to establish his contention. Again, he maintains that the 
body which emigrated to Holland was much smaller than is generally 
supposed. . 

But the real contribution of the book is not that it adds materially 
to our knowledge. It.is rather that the author has made so readable 
and so vital a story. He has studied into the details of the life of the 
Pilgrims and the conditions of living, and has succeeded in reproduc- 
ing these vital elements in a remarkable degree. Avoiding the techni- 
calities of history in his presentation of his material, he has every- 
where preserved the scientific attitude. The work is well done. 

W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


Wesley as Sociologist, Theologian, Churchman. By John Alfred 
Faulkner, Professor of Church History in Drew Theological Seminary. 
Methodist Book Concern, New York and Cincinnati, 1918. 193 pp. 
75 cts. 


The title of this small volume exactly describes its contents. It 
is a study of the great evangelist and reformer in the three aspects 
of the title. Dr. Faulkner is one of the ablest and most accomplished 
historical scholars of the Methodist Church in America and has made 
Wesley his constant study. He is in his investigations, fair and fear- 
less in his judgments, clear and full in his statements. He is, there- 
fore, peculiarly well fitted to deal with these disputed aspects of the 
life and work of the great founder of Methodism. He corrects in this 
book some of his own earlier opinions. 

It is not so generally known that Wesley was deeply interested 
in the social conditions of his day, keen in his observations and 
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analyses and often shrewd and far-sighted in his suggestions for im- 
provement. This Dr. Faulkner has brought out very effectively, point- 
ing out those suggestions that were visionary and those that were to 
bear more practical fruit in the future. 

Wesley had little interest in systematic theology, nor was he a 
theologian as was Calvin. But he was interested in truth, and earnest- 
ly maintained ‘‘sound doctrine” as to the great essential doctrines of 
the Christian religion. At the same time he made no set of religious 
opinions a condition of membership in his societies. 

One of the most controversial phases of Wesley’s life was his re- 
lation to the English church and to the formation of independent 
societies that grew into the various Methodist churches of the world. 
This thorny question Dr. Faulkner handles judiciously and admirably. 
He points out that Wesley was utterly inconsistent, trying to remain 
in the English church and at the same time constantly doing things, 
as, for example, sending out lay preachers, which were contrary to 
the theory and practice of that church. 

For all who are at all interested in these phases of Wesley’s life 
this small volume will prove to be illuminating and very helpful. 

W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


American Civil Church Law. By Carl Zollmann, LL.B. New York, 
Columbia University, 1917. 473 pp. $3.50 net. 


It is claimed that this “volume is the first attempt compactly and 
logically to set forth the legal aspects of these relations [between the 
state and the denominations] as they have been developed, defined, 
and illustrated by the federal and state constitutions, by hundreds of 
statutes, and by thousands of cases” (p. 8f). So far as the reviewer 
knows, this claim is fully justified. No former volume known to him 
is comparable to this in the fullness and thoroughness of the treat- 
ment of this complex and important subject. Moreover, “it rests on 
a direct study of the primary sources of information’, as is attested 
by multitudes of references to constitutions, statutes and decisions. 
Indeed, it represents vast labor in the way of investigation and re- 
flection. 

It is not a mere digest of the material that has been studied. 
Rather an effort has been made to trace the development and history 
of the various aspects of church law, to show the forces and considera- 
tions that have been influential in shaping this history, and the present 
method of applying legal principles to the concrete questions that 
arise in our American life. 
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The volume contains chapters on such subjects as “Religious Lib- 
erty” (as defined by law and the courts), “Forms of Corporations”, 
“Nature of Corporations”, ‘Church Constitutions”, “Tax Exemptions”, 
“Schisms”, “Disturbance of Meetings”, “Contracts”, ‘“Clergymen”, 
“Officers”, and others. This will show the wide scope of the book. 

The author states that it was his constant purpose “to produce a 
work for lawyers and students of American institutions as well as for 
clergymen and officers of religious organizations’, and the volume 
will be of immense practical value to all the classes mentioned. “The 
emphasis has been laid on the text in an attempt concisely to state 
and clearly to illustrate the various rules of law which apply to church 
relations.” W. J. McGLOTHLIN. 


VI. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gitanjali and Fruit-gathering. By Sir Robindranath Tagore, with 
Illustrations by Nandalal Bose, Surendranath Kar, Abanindranath 
Tagore, and Nobendranath Tagore. New York, 1918, The Macmillan 
Company. XxXvii--|-221 pp. $2.50. 


The Macmillans have honored Tagore and humored his lovers with 
this exquisite volume of translations of two of the celebrated author’s 
most popular books. The more than thirty illustrations, eight of them 
in color, are as Indian as the poems themselves and interpret as well 
as adorn many passages. 

The mystic heart of India throbs in the lines, and what reader has 
an understanding sympathy will find his own heart strangely stirred 
and subtly taught in the reading. All who care for Tagore will want 
this splendid volume. 


Joan and Peter. By H. G. Wells, Author of ‘‘Mr. Britling Sees it 
Through”, etc. New York, 1918, The Macmillan Company. 59 pp. $1.75. 


Mr. Wells believes in making hay while the sun shines. Book 
after book he has turned out during the war. In this novel he deals 
with all sorts of problems of the new order, centering them around the 
education needed for the new day of freedom. He calls it “the story 
of an education”. The ideals and methods, the curricula and the dis- 
cipline of the English schools come in for severe criticism. The 
woman question, socialism, diplomacy are among the matters in re- 
view, and the social pastimes in their bald and reckless freedom and 
coarseness. It is one of these comprehensive novels, reminding one 
in scope of Dickens but with the dash, hurry and intricacy of today 
as over against the more leisurely way of Dickens. 
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Historic Shrines of America. By John T. Faris, Author of “Old 
Roads Out of Philadelphia’. George H. Doran Co., New York. 421 pp. 
$3.00 net. 


Mr. Faris has a decided turn for this style of writing. He has 
picked out a hundred and twenty historic buildings in New England, 
the Middle and Southern States and has woven around the pictures 
the fascinating story of their history. The book is luxuriously printed 
so that it is a joy to behold and to handle. The new interest in our 
history by reason of the war’s outcome ought to make a wide welcome 
for so beautiful a volume. The author is careful to be historically 
accurate in all his statements so that one is not reading legends when 
he follows Mr. Faris as a guide. The book will quicken interest and 
arouse enthusiasm. A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Everychild’s Mother Goose. With Introduction by Carolyn Wells; 
Pictured by Edith R. Wilson. New York, 1918, The Macmillan Com- 
pany. xiii--|-308 pp. $2.00. 


Miss Wells’ Preface gives some interesting data concerning col- 
lections of ‘‘“Mother Goose Rhymes”, some very obvious and common- 
place conclusions about their origin, and some pertinent remarks upon 
“Melody” as the secret of their popularity. Then the fun begins. They 
are all here, the old favorites that make children of us all, hundreds 
of them, sometimes identically as you learned them, sometimes in a 
version that throws a flood of light on what you once loved in a wrong 
version, sometimes provokingly varying from your own recollection. 
But for your child, yes, for your child, the best sort of jingling joy 
and pictures to stir all souls. For instance, there is the Bachelor who 
lived by himself with the rates and the mice making him so miserable 
that he was forced off to London for a wife, and on the opposite page 
he is wheeling her home, the happiest of honey-mooners, for the wheel- 
barrow hasn’t broken yet. Yes, and there are dozens and dozens of 
other pictures just as good. 

Mother Goose never got better treatment. 


Our Little Ones (Volume II). Nearly One Hundred and Fifty 
Stories in Prose and Verse, with many Illustrations. Philadelphia, 
1918, The Griffith and Rowland Press. 144 pp. 


The little folks are to be congratulated again on a nicely bound 
volume of this justly popular periodical. Parents and teachers will 
find it very useful for teaching and entertaining, rich in variety and 
interest. 
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The Boy’s Own Book of Great Inventions. By Floyd L. Darrow, 
Head of Science Department, Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day 
School. Illustrated. New York, 1918, The Macmillan Company. ix-|- 
385 pp. $2.50. 


The joy of an inventive boy’s soul is this volume. Historical and 
descriptive accounts of the revolutionizing modern inventions are 
illuminated with photographs and drawings, and reproductions of 
some old wood-cuts. One begins with “The Gyro Paradox’, through 
a series of chapters pursues the telegraph and telephone from be- 
ginning to “Talking Through the Ether’, and goes on to “The Story 
of Aviation”, and ‘‘The Assassin of the Sea’. Steam, electricity, 
agricultural inventions, lighting, the telescope, all come into view. It 
is an ideal book for popular study. 


Gorges Guynemer, Knight of the Air. By Henry Bordeaux, Trans- 
lated from the French by Louise Morgan Sill, with an Introduction by 
Theodore Roosevelt. New Haven and New York, 1918, Yale University 
Press. 256 pp. $1.60. 


Guynemer not only attained to the place of “primal ace” of all 
the war, but came to be a great popular hero of the French people. 
His biographer, with a mystical sense of the heroic, with a poetic 
imagination and an artistic power of description, has given a picture 
story of rare beauty. It will fascinate, instruct and inspire all who 
read it. 


The Science of Mental Healing. By E. L. Eaton. New York and 
Cincinnati, 1918. The Abingdon Uress. 53 pp. Paper binding. 


A popular pamphlet, explaining in very clear terms the facts ance 
foundations for claims of mental healing. It does not discuss the ques- 
tion of miraculous cures, leaving that to faith. It will for many people 
throw a flood of light on much that is popularly looked upon as myste- 
rious and more or less uncanny only because of their ignorance of the 
processes which are plain enough when once the relations of mind 
and body are grasped. 
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